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Tue children of William Lloyd Garrison 
have undertaken to tell the story of his 
life. Two volumes carrying the story 
down to 1840 have appeared. ‘To the 
children of the hero the work is one 
of piety and love. To those who per- 
sonally took part with him in the 
great struggle all the details will be 
full of interest. The historian will 
also be grateful for a complete collec- 
tion of material. But for the ordi- 
nary reader the narrative, completed 
on the scale of these opening volumes, 
will be very long; and as long bio- 
graphies have very few readers, there 
is reason to fear that Garrison's fame 
may be buried under that which is 
intended to preserve it. An abridg- 
ment, disencumbered of documents, 
will perhaps hereafter be found expe- 
dient. 

The old colonial slavery, sanctioned 
and perpetuated by the Revolution, was 
an awkward comment on the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and an ugly blot 
on a model Republic ; though patriotic 
optimism might maintain that the 
contrast of slavery with freedom was 
favourable to republican character. 
But it was a relic of the past ; it was 
comparatively on a small scale and of 
a mild type; it was half ashamed of 
itself; it was unaggressive; leading 
statesmen of the South freely de- 
nounced it and treated it as a tem- 
porary evil doomed to certain extine- 
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tion. It would, in all probability, 
either have died out or dwindled into 
something which, so far as the negro 
was concerned, might with reason 
have been said to be better than 
Dahomey. But the case was entirely 
changed by the cotton-gin and the 
purchase of Louisiana. Then the 
signs of old age and of decrepitude 
vanished, and in portentous youth 
uprose the Slave Power defiant of 
earth and heaven. Slavery became a 
vast commercial interest, supporting a 
social caste. Not only did it put off 
all shame, but by the eloquent lips of 
Calhoun it proclaimed itself the best 
and most beneficent birth of time. Its 
sinister statesmanship, vested in an 
oligarchy of wealth and leisure, as en- 
tirely masters of their white depend- 
ants as they were of their slaves, and 
acting steadily for the security and 
aggrandisement of one paramount 
interest, politically subjugated the 
North, where it found allies both in 
the selfishness of the wealthy and in 
the venal mob of the cities. Goaded 
alike by the hunger of land which the 
exhaustion of the soil by its unskilled 
husbandry engendered and the desire 
of widening its political basis, it di- 
rected the foreign policy of the repub- 
lic to Southern aggrandisement ; nor 
were its aims in that direction 
bounded by the acquisition of Texes. 
The North, the sharer of its gains, its 
factor and its mortgagee, was bound 
to it by the complicity of lucre, 
Northern traders were not even in- 
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sensible to the social influence of the 
planter aristocracy; while the politicians 
cringed to a power so strong in itself 
and wielded with such unity and 
vigour. The Churches, especially such 
as drew their support chiefly from the 
wealthy class or had strong Southern 
connections, accommodated themselves 
to social sentiment, winked at slave- 
owning among their members, ex- 
cluded abolitionism from their pulpits, 
discouraged it among their ministers, 
and piously acquiesced in the curse of 
Ham. The Press was equally en- 
thralled. “ From the President to the 
bootblack every one was for slavery.” 
In no country does the force of public 
opinion, or what is taken for public 
opinion, press more heavily on the 
individual mind than in the United 
States. 

In the course of history, there occa- 
sionally appear powers of evil which, 
however peacefully you may be inclined, 
force you to accept wager of battle. Mo- 
hammedan conquest was one of these ; 
the Slave Power was another. Seward’s 
phrase, ‘“ Irrepressible conflict,” is 
familiar ; less familiar are the words 
which formed part of the same sen- 
tence,— “It means that the United 
States must and will, sooner or later, 
become entirely a slave-holding nation 
or entirely a free labour nation.” The 
battle was for the moral life and civi- 
lisation of the new world. 

In political opposition to the Slave 
Power there was little hope. Slavery 
was impregnably entrenched in the 
Constitution ; by no efforts of verbal 
interpretation could it be displaced ; 
and the Constitution was the Bible of 
the American people. All that poli- 
tical opposition could do was to limit 
the extension of slavery northward. 
To abolish it in the district of Columbia 
was constitutionally possible, morally 
impossible, and practically useless. 
Moreover the politicians, as soon as 
they came within sight of the presi- 
dency, felt the attraction of the South- 
ern vote. The apostasy of Webster, 
finely moralised by Theodore Parker, 
was the most signal and the saddest 


of all tributes to the slave-owners’ 
ascendency. Clay, though a Ken- 
tuckian and slave-owner, was in prin- 
ciple opposed to slavery, but party and 
ambition were too strong for him; and 
his constancy failed when he was called 
upon resolutely to resist the extension 
of slavery at the price of an iniquitous 
war. Of all the public men of real 
mark who appeared upon the scene 
before the closing act of the drama, 
the heartiest enemy to slavery was 
Lincoln; yet Lincoln never avowed 
himself an Abolitionist. On becoming 
President he recognised the protection 
of slavery as his constitutional duty,and 
of his readiness to perform that duty, 
even in the most revolting aspect, he 
gave a proof by showing himself wil- 
ling to administer strictly the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Above all there was the 
Union, the idol of the national heart, 
the source of material advantages 
without number and the pledge of 
national greatness. Disunion was 
not only the loss of the mouth of 
the Mississippi, but the wreck of the 
Republican future. The crack of that 
lash in the hand of the South was 
always enough te bring the North upon 
its knees. Upon their knees, as soon 
as the Union was seriously menaced by 
Secession, the politicians fell. By a 
vote of one hundred and thirty-three 
to sixty-five the House of Representa- 
tives passed a resolution in favour of 
a constitutional amendment providing 
that for the future no amendment 
should be made in the Constitution 
which would authorise or give to Con- 
gress the power to abolish or interfere, 
within any State, with the domestic 
institutions thereof, including that of 
persons held to labour or service by 
the laws of the said State. This, as 
Mr. Blaine in his ‘Twenty Years of 
Congress’ says, would have entrenched 
slavery securely in the organic law of 
the land and elevated the privilege of 
the slave-owner beyond that of the 
owner of any other species of property. 
Still more signal was the surrender 
proposed in the series of resolutions 
called the Crittenden Compromise. In 

















this a pledge was offered not only for 
the inviolability of slavery but for the 
inviolability of the internal slave-trade, 
together with humiliating securities 
for the effectiveness of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. The Crittenden Compro- 
mise was lost in the Senate by only 
two votes, and would have been carried 
had not six Southern Irreconcilables 
refused to vote at all. These are facts 
to be charitably borne in mind when 
the people of other countries are ar- 
raigned for not having seen from the 
first that the struggle was against 
slavery. They do not excuse sym- 
pathy with slavery when the practical 
character of the struggle had become 
clear ; but they do excuse misapprehen- 
sion and hesitation on the part of 
foreigners and distant spectators 
during the early stages of the contest. 

If in a political movement there 
was little hope, still less was there in 
an economical movement. The in- 
creased yield of cotton since emancipa- 
tion has vindicated the superiority of 
free labour even in the case of the 
negro, provided that when the lash is 
removed he has the necessary incen- 
tives of other kinds to work. But 
very keen must have been the eye 
which, before emancipation, could 
have foreseen this result. To the 
mass of the American people, at all 
events, it must have appeared that 
abolition would entail a national 
sacrifice greater perhaps than has ever 
been deliberately made by any nation. 
The price of the slaves to be paid by 
way of compensation to their owners 
would have been a trifle compared 
with the loss which there was reason 
to apprehend from the withdrawal 
of their labour in the cultivation of 
cotton. 

In a moral agitation lay the only 
chance of redemption. Some one was 
needed to awaken, before it was too 
late, the slumbering conscience of the 
nation. Conscience once aroused 


would act on the political parties, the 
Churches and the Press. John Quincy 
Adams, who long maintained with 
stubborn but ineffectual valour the 
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anti-slavery cause on the _ political 
field, saw that there was hope else- 
where. “There is a great mass,” he 
writes, “of cool judgment and of plain 
sense on the side of justice and human- 
ity; but the ardent speech and 
passion are on the side of oppression. 
Oh! if but one man would arise with a 
genius capable of comprehending, a 
heart capable of supporting, and an 
utterance capable of communicating 
those eternal truths which belong to 
the question, to lay bare in all its 
nakedness that outrage upon the 
goodness of God—human slavery, now 
is the time and this is the occasion 
upon which such a man would perform 
the duties of an angel upon earth.” 
The celestial deliverer whom Adams 
pictured to himself never appeared ; 
but a man able to fill the part about 
as well as any mortal could fill it and 
give practical effect to the prayer, 
appeared in the person of William 
Lloyd Garrison, Garrison was not 
intellectually a man of genius; no 
mark of genius appears on anything 
that he wrote; he was not even a 
man of very great mental power. But 
he was that which above all things 
was wanted: he was a pure moral 
force. From selfish ambition or sel- 
fishness of any kind, and from the 
egotism which besets almost all leader- 
ship, he was singularly free. In 
thirty-five years nothing diverted his 
thoughts for a moment from the inter- 
est of his cause. As a leader, though 
he had no dazzling gifts, he had the 
wisdom which proceeds from single- 
ness of heart. His worthy associate 
of forty years, Mr. Oliver Johnson, 
could say of him, “ There is about him 
no taint of selfseeking or assumption 
of the honours of leadership. In all 
my intercourse with him, extending 
overa period of more than forty years, 
I never heard him utter a word im- 
plying a consciousness that he was a 
leader in the cause or that he had 
done or achieved anything worthy of 
praise. He was unfeignedly modest, 
without a touch of affected humility. 
He had the highest appreciation of 
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the services of others, and loved to do 
them honour, whetber they worked by 
his methods or not. He never mis- 
took a molehill for a mountain, 
never fought a _ battle except 
upon a vital issue. If he wrote a 
document for which others as well as 
himself were to be responsible, he 
would allow them to criticise and even 
to pick it all to pieces, if they chose, 
content if no principle were dis- 
honoured. He thought little of him- 
self, everything of the cause.” 
Assuredly in all the letters and docu- 
ments given in these volumes the 
traces of anything like self-love are 
remarkably few. The cause is always 
paramount. Agitators, if they have 
any personal ambition in them, in- 
variably contract a passion for agita- 
tion, and plunge into other movements 
when the object of their first move- 
ment has been attained. Once an 
agitator always an agitator, has been 
the general rule. Wendell Phillips, 
when slavery had fallen, remained a 
preacher of universal revolution, and 
too often reminded us by his trucu- 
lence of the philanthropy of the Jaco- 
bins. Garrison, when slavery had 
fallen, at once closed his public career 
and went full of thankfulness to his 
home. Sumner was no doubt a sin- 
cere and devoted servant of the cause ; 
but in him egotism displayed itself in 
a pitiable manner. It led him into 
extravagances which were not only 
ridiculous but criminal. He made a 
speech on the Alabama question 
which might have plunged two nations 
into war, really because the settlement 
of the question was in other hands 
than his own, An equal to Garrison 
in disinterestedness and self-devotion 
it will be very hard to find ; and here- 
in, as well as in the vast importance 
of his movement, the interest of his 
history lies. 

Garrison was the son of a New 
Brunswick sea-captain, who had mi- 
grated to Newbury-Port in Massachu- 
setts. His home seems to have been 
goo; his boyhood seems to have been 
healthy ; he was a leader of boys and 


forward in sports ; he loved music and 
had a vein of poetry, which he some- 
times indulged in after years. He 
was put to shoe-making and afterwards 
to cabinet-making, but took to neither. 
To printing he did take, fortunately 
for the cause, inasmuch as he was thus 
enabled to print as well as write his 
own journal, As a journalist without 
capital he would have had to write 
for hire, and must have been tram- 
melled by the influences which domi- 
nated the Press. He soon began to 
write as well as to print, and with 
American precocity made some experi- 
ments in editorship on a small scale. 
He commenced a literary crusade 
against intemperance, and another 
against war. But his attention was 
speedily engaged and permanently 
fixed by a more practical and mo- 
mentous object. He was twenty-three 
when, with a settled purpose, he took 
up his sling and his stone and went 
forth to do battle with the Slave 
Power. 

He had a precursor, never to be 
forgotten, in Lundy, a philanthropic 
Quaker, who was publishing a monthly 
organ of anti-slavery sentiment under 
the title—not very well suited for a 
news-boy’s ery—of ‘The Genius of 
Universal Emancipation.’ In his youth 
Lundy had lived, as apprentice to a 
saddler, at Wheeling in Virginia, a 
thoroughfare of the internal slave- 
trade, where he saw what made him 
a crusader, His journal had been 
started without a dollar of capital, 
and its editor used to walk twenty 
miles to get it printed, and walk home 
with the edition on his back. He was 
also active and successful in the for- 
mation of anti-slavery societies. His 
character and work were admirable ; 
but he seems to have lacked the fire 
and the motive force which would 
have qualified him to be the soul of 
« national movement. His journal 
was at this time established at Balti- 
more, in full view of the enemy and 
his practices. Lundy, in beating up 
for support, ‘visited Boston. He was 
coldly received by the Boston world, 
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and notably by the clerical part of it ; 
but he kindled a fire in the soul of 
Garrison, and baptised him in the 
anti-slavery faith. About the first 
fruit of the neophyte’s zeal was a 
Fourth of July oration of unwonted 
and, as some of the hearers must have 
thought, of impious tenor, treating 
the acts of tyranny with which the 
mother country was charged by the 
Declaration of Independence as “a 
pitiable detail of grievances” com- 
pared with the wrongs inflicted by 
the immaculate Republic on the slaves ; 
and recommending that, instead of 
cannon firing and waving of flags, the 
day should be celebrated with prayer 
and fasting. The oration is strong in 
purpose and, for a youthful enthusiast, 
temperate in style. It ends with a 
warning of the danger of servile war. 
The fear of servile war was natural, 
and was ever present to the mind of 
the South. Yet the negroes for the 
most part remained passive during the 
civil war; unarmed and sluggish in 
character as they were, it is not likely 
that as a body they would ever have 
struck for freedom. ‘The insurrection 
in St. Domingo was a mulatto rising, 
and was kindled by the French 
Revolution. 

Garrison now (1829) joined Lundy 
at Baltimore, and the two, as part- 
ners, brought out a new series of the 
‘Genius,’ with the motto from the 
Declaration of Independence: “ We 
hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal, and 
endowed by the Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” Penned by a slave- 
owner, signed by slave-owners, and 
heading an indictment for tyranny 
against a government which had on the 
whole a genuine respect for liberty, 
not only at home but in the colonies, 
these words did undoubtedly furnish 
food for meditation to candid minds, 
In the first month of their friendship 
Lundy and Garrison received a visit 
from a slave on whose back they 
counted twenty-seven terrible gashes 
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made with the cowhide. The man 
(who had been emancipated by his 
master’s will and was to be free ina 
few days) had failed to load a waggon 
to the satisfaction of the overseer. 
Expostulation was answered by the 
heirs of the estate with abuse. A few 
days later Garrison heard cries of 
anguish from a house in the street 
where the ‘Genius’ office was, and he 
notes that this was nothing uncom- 
mon. Slave auctions were frequently 
taking place. 

The twenty years compromise with 
the foreign slave trade, made by Revo- 
lutionists who accused George the 
Third of forcing the trade upon them, 
had expired. But, besides smuggling, 
the internal trade went on at the rate 
of fifty thousand slaves a year. It 
seems in fact to have been the pros- 
pect of gain from the internal trade 
that had led some of the Southern 
states to consent readily to the sup 
pression of the foreign trade. Balti- 
more was a port of the internal trade ; 
and one day there sailed under Gar- 
rison’s eyes the ship ‘ Francis,’ owned 
in his native Newbury-Port, with a 
New England captain, and a cargo 
of seventy-five slaves chained in a 
narrow place between decks. The 
vessel had been intended to take one 
hundred and fifty. Garrison branded 
the captain and owner in his journal ; 
was sued for libel ; was of course found 
guilty by the Baltimore jury; and, 
being unable to pay the fine of a hun- 
dred dollars, spent seven weeks in the 
Baltimore gaol. The sum necessary 
for his release was at last sent by 
Arthur Tappan, a philanthropic mer- 
chant of New York. He bore his 
imprisonment cheerfully, contrasting 
his lot with the far worse lot of the 
slave. In the gaol he had a dialogue 
with a Southern slave-owner, who had 
come to reclaim a fugitive slave. The 
master, of course, pleaded the curse of 
Ham, “ Pray, sir,” retorted Garrison, 
“is it a careful desire to fulfil the 
Scriptures, or to make money, that 
induces you to hold your fellow-men in 
bondage ?” 
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Garrison and Lundy now parted. 
Lundy went to Washington, as the 
political capital ; Garrison to Boston, 
the capital of national character, 
though its conscience was at that time 
in a state of coma. At Boston he, 
with a new partner whom he had 
taken to him, Isaac Knapp, set up 
the ‘Liberator,’ one of the humblest 
and most memorable of journals.. No 
one can fail to admire the steadfast 
resolution, and the freedom at the 
same time from excitement, violence, 
and martyr’s airs, with which this 
obscure youth of twenty-four, friend- 
less and penniless, settled down to his 
life-long battle with the overwhelming 
forces of interest and opinion by which 
slavery was sustained. He had lifted 
himself, as was necessary, entirely 
above political superstition, and learned 
to deem the venerated Constitution and 
the adored Union, in so far as they 
sustained slavery, a “league with 
death and a covenant with Hell.” He 
had emancipated himself from the 
influence of the Churches, though he 
was a Baptist by profession, and to 
the last, however liberal or even 
latitudinarian he might become, re- 
mained a thorough Christian in senti- 
ment, and continued to draw his 
inspiration largely from the Bible. 
He soared even above American 
Anglophobia, and could treat with 
scorn the article of national faith that 
the responsibility for slavery, as for 
everything else that was not perfect 
in the Republic, rested on England, 
while the profit went to the Americans. 
He was not alone in this detachment 
from the combination of Revolutionary 
polities with lingering Puritanism, 
which up to that time had been the 
national creed and the mould of the 
national character. The lectures of 
Emerson, the theology of Theodore 
Parker, the Utopia of Brook Farm, 
the experiments in Socialism, were 
phenomena of the same kind. It was 
the beginning of a transformation 
which is now nearly complete. 

Lundy, mild in all things, was. in 
favour of gradual emancipation. Gar- 


rison almost from the outset rejected 
both gradual emancipation and com- 
pensation as sinful compromises with 
Evil. He was wrong in both cases ; 
and in both his judgment was based 
on a principle which a philosophic 
study of history would have shown to 
be false. Slavery could not be brought 
under the category of robbery or any- 
thing else that was simply a crime. 
In the past ages it had been a rela- 
tive good. It was now a_ gross 
anachronism and a monstrous evil. 
To abolish it was necessary ; but the 
mode and conditions of abolition were 
questions which it was for practical 
wisdom to decide. The Gospel, which 
was still Garrison’s code of morality, 
treated slavery as lawful, though it 
sapped the institution at its base. 
Compensation might not be due to the 
slave-owner from Heaven ; but it was 
certainly due to him from the State 
which had recognised his property, had 
encouraged him to invest in it, and 
was bound to protect it like property 
of any other kind. To tell the slave- 
owners that they were to be dealt 
with as robbers was to drive them to 
desperation. Garrison’s errors, how- 
ever, were practically harmless. The 
door of egress which he barred on one 
side had already been walled up on 
the other. Politically and socially, as 
well as commercially, slavery was the 
soul of the South, which would no 
more have consented to gradual than 
to immediate emancipation, nor have 
sold its cherished institution for any 
price. Those who sadly compare the 
probable cost of compensation with 
the actual cost of civil war, may, 
therefore, lay their regrets aside. 
The colonisation plan, which sought 
a peaceful solution in the separation 
of the races, was another object of 
Garrison’s abhorrence. He hated it 


as a follower of St. Peter would have 
hated the doctrine of Simon Magus. 
His theory was that the negro was a 
black American citizen forcibly de- 
prived of his rights, but perfectly 
capable of exercising them, and of 
raising himself to the level of his 
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fellow-citizens, if only he were set free, 
and had the means of education given 
him. To ship off the freedmen to 
Liberia was practically to deny this, 
and at the same time both to recognise 
the lawfulness of slavery, and prac- 
tically to assist the slave-owner by 
ridding him of the freedmen, who to 
him were a dangerous class. Coloni- 
sation, therefore, was the height of 
treason. Here again Garrison was 
wrong, and here again his error was 
practically harmless. Colonisation was 
an attempt to bale a ship with a 
spoon, 

Still, we cannot help wondering 
what Garrison’s own solution of the 
problem was. The idea of social in- 
surrection he abhorred. He abhorred 
the use of force in any way. He talks 
in his manifestoes of the influence of 
love and repentance, but elsewhere he 
speaks of the slave-owner as a monster 
incapable of either. At one time he 
seems to think that England can put 
an end to slave labour by refusing to 
buy slave-grown cotton, and appeals 
to her to take that course. But a 
little experience would have convinced 
him of the vanity of hoping that com- 
merce will, on grounds of morality, 
““boycott”’ the producer of the best 
goods. Garrison’s task, however, was 
to awaken the national conscience. 
His policy was comparatively of little 
consequence. The solution prepared 
by destiny, and which alone was 
possible, was one which neither he nor 
anybody else could have foreseen. 

The ‘ Liberator’ had at starting for 
capital the loan of some old type. The 
otlice was under the eaves, and on the 
floor of the office was the editors’ bed. 
The two partners did all the printing, 
as well as all the writing, editing, and 
correspondence. They lived on bread 
and milk with a little fruit and cake, 
and were willing if necessary to live 
on bread and water. Financially the 
journal for several years after its ap- 
pearance was hovering between life 
and death, But as an organ it soon 
began to make its mark. if friends 
and subscribers did not come in very 
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fast, the fire of the enemy was drawn 
and in a few years Garrison’s name 
became an object of hatred to the 
friends of slavery at the North, and an 
object not only of hatred but of fear 
to the slave-owners of the South. One 
Southern Legislature passed a resolu- 
tion against him which amounted 
almost to setting a price upon his 


head. The closing of the mails to 
anti-slavery literature was another 
tribute to his growing power. He was 


accused, not only by enemies but by 
cautious friends, of extreme violence of 
language. We do not profess to have 
looked over the files of the ‘ Liberator,’ 
but the specimens of Garrison’s writing 
before us, including printed letters in 
which he was sure to speak without 
restraint, do not seem to us to betray 
more violence than was inseparable 
from an appeal to the national con- 
science against iniquity. “In seizing 
the trumpet of God,” he had “ intended 
to blow a strong blast such as might 
arouse a nation slumbering in the lap 
of moral death.” The auction block, 
the separation of families, the sys- 
tematic brutalisation of the negroes, 
the abuse of negro women, the horrible 
scourgings, the burnings alive, the 
bloodhounds, the reign of terror, the 
internal slave trade, were patent facts 
to the plain mention of which Junius 
could have hardly added a sting. So 
was the barbarism of Southern society, 
which underlay the surface of refine- 
ment presented by the mansions of a 
few rich planters, and of which the 
picture has been preserved for us in 
the invaluable work of Mr. Olmsted. 

It is right, however, to say that 
among the slave-owners in the 
Southern States, as in the West 
Indies, there were some who, having 
inherited the institution, and perhaps 
believing in its necessity, if not in its 
beneficence, tried to do their duty by 
their slaves. So far as these men 
were concerned, sweeping denuncia- 
tions were unjust and impolitic at the 
same time. 

In 1833 Garrison went to England 
to counteract the operations of the 
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Colonisation Society and to fraternise 
with the British Abolitionists. He 
breakfasted with Buxton, who had 
invited a large party to meet him. 
When he entered, Buxton, instead of 
rushing up to him and grasping his 
hand, looked at him for some time 
doubtfully, and at last asked “ whether 
he had the pleasure of addressing Mr. 
Garrison, of Boston, in the United 
States?” His guest told him that he 
had. “ Why, my dear sir,” exclaimed 
Buxton with uplifted hands, “I 
thought you were a black man!” 
Garrison professes to regard the mis- 
take as a compliment, implying that 
he had fought for the oppressed race 
as zealously as though he had been 
one of them. He also saw Wilber- 
force, whose pigmy form he contrasts 
as an abode of genius with the 
majestic bulk of Webster, his ideal of 
intellectual greatness. He gota speech 
out of O'Connell. Great praise is due 
to O'Connell for having steadfastly 
condemned and denounced slavery 
while all the Irish in America were 
supporting it, and exhibiting them- 
selves as the most cruel and insolent 
enemies of the unhappy negro. But 
the speech, though Garrison calls it 
magnificent, was a roaring torrent of 
ferocious vituperation and extravagant 
bombast which could do Garrison and 
his cause nothing but harm. The 
American slave-owners were described 
as “the basest of the base, the most 
execrable of the execrable.” The 
orator proclaimed that he “tore down 
the image of Liberty from the re- 
creant land of America, and condemned 
her as the vilest of hypocrites, the 
greatest of liars.” “ His voice,” he 
said, “deafening the sound of the 
westerly wave and riding against the 
blast as thunder goes, should reach 
America, and tell the black man the 
time of his emancipation was come, 
and the oppressor that the period of 
injustice was terminated.” 

This language, duly reported in the 
United States, was not a happy intro- 
duction for Mr. George Thompson, the 
anti-slavery orator, who, at Garrison’s 
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instance, now visited the United 
States on a propagandist mission, It 
must be owned that this calling in of 
foreign aid in a domestic agitation was 
doubtful policy. The question, it is 
true, was one that concerned humanity 
at large; but the struggle was na- 
tional ; national interest and honour 
were especially touched; wisdom and 
right policy alike required that national 
self-respect should not be hurt. The 
reformer, whether religious or social, 
must fulfil all righteousness; and 
righteousness, while nationality ex- 
ists, will include the obligations of a 
patriot. Garrison, however, if he 
erred, paid the penalty ; for Thomp- 
visit, following O’Connell’s 
vituperation, roused public feeling to 
such a pitch that there soon ensued 
a dangerous explosion, Garrison had 
been twitted with want of courage in 
not going to the South and preaching 
his abolitionism there. He _perti- 
nently answered that Americans who 
declaimed about the wrongs of Peland 
did not think it necessary to put 
themselves into the clutches of the 
Czar. He might have added that 
courage enough was shown in beard- 
ing the exasperated liegemen of cotton 
at Boston. A mob, described as 
wealthy and respectable, now broke 
into a meeting of the Female Anti- 
Slavery Society at which Garrison was 
present, dragged him out, tore off his 
clothes, hauled him through the streets 
with a rope round him, and would 
have done some further violence, per- 
haps even have lynched him, if he had 
not been rescued by the mayor, Lyman, 
who, on some nominal charge, con- 
signed him for the night to the safe 
keeping of the gaol. Lyman was a 
Pro-Slavery man, and he is bitterly 
arraigned by the Garrisonians for not 
having more valiantly vindicated the 
law. But it seems to us that he did, 
in the circumstances, about as much 
as he could. The birthplace of 


, 
son s 


American liberty, however, had a 
narrow escape of drinking the blood 
of a martyr to freedom of opinion. 
His object certainly was to save 
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Garrison’s life. The Boston riot was 
one of many outbreaks of violence 
which took place in different parts of 
the Union as the movement advanced 
and the atmosphere became more 
charged with wrath. In one of these, 
Lovejoy, an anti-slavery journalist, 
was killed by the settlers from the 
South, who form part of the popula- 
tion of Illinois. It was the first blood 
of the civil war. 

Before his visit to England, Gar- 
rison had founded the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society. This widened 
into the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety with its many affiliations. For 
the American Anti-Slavery Society 
Garrison composed a Declaration of 
Sentiment, like the Declaration of 
Independence. It was received with 
rapture, and iseminently well penned, 
though highly assailable on the grounds 
which it assigns for rejecting gradual 
abolition and compensation. With the 
growth of the Abolitionist Church 
came, in the course of nature, heresies 
and schisms. The friends of the clergy 
wanted to depose Garrison, whom they 
regarded as heterodox, which he cer- 
tainly was to the extent of great 
independence and disregard of clerical 
influence, though his principles and 
language to the end remained entirely 
Christian. There was also a struggle 
upon the question whether Abolition- 
ists should become a third political 
party, with an organisation and can- 
didates of its own. Against this, 
Garrison wisely protested ; urging that 
the moral and religious character of 
the movement would be impaired, that 
it would be fatally confined within the 
limits traced by a Constitution which 
sanctioned slavery, and that it would 
be contaminated and degraded by the 
political self-seekers and adventurers 
who would enter it with mercenary 
designs. This last objection is being 
signally confirmed and illustrated by 
the condition of the Prohibitionist 
movement at the present day. One 
painful part of these controversies was 
an altercation in print between Gar- 
rison and his old friend Lundy. In 
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the struggle for the command of the 
ship the helmsman could not help 
showing any human tendency to self- 
assertion which there might be in his 
nature. But he kept control of the 
helm, and on the whole steered well. 
He, however, had better not have let 
the ‘Liberator’ become the organ of 
peculiar views about the Sabbath, 
which repelled the clergy, or about 
Woman’s Rights. Still less did he 
show his wisdom in allowing the 
Anti-Slavery journal to preach the 
“ Perfectionist ” doctrines of Mr. 
Noyes. That personage, who after- 
wards became the prophet ruler of 
the Oneida community, with its human 
stirpiculture, had arrived, before Prince 
Krapotkine, at the conclusion that all 
earthly governments were founded in 
wrong. Christ, he held, was the only 
rightful ruler ; and in his opinion the 
hope of the millennium began where 
Dr. Beecher’s expired, “in the over- 
throw of the American nation.” That 
Garrison should have fallen under 
this man’s influence shows that he 
was one of the weak things of the 
world chosen to confound the strong. 
It is wonderful that his lapse did not 
drive more adherents from his side, 
He also showed some narrowness of 
mind in his bearing towards eminent 
men like Channing, who were one 
with him in heart, though they did 
not go his length or take exactly his 
line. But had he been other than he 
was, even in his defects, he probably 
never would have done the work which 
was specially given him to do, 

Here the present biography leaves 
us ; but the rest of the story is written 
on the broadest, most momentous, and 
bloodiest page of history. The moral 
movement, with Garrison still in its 
front, gathered strength and spread 
till, having won the Press, the Pulpit, 
and a great political party, it virtually 
elected Lincoln, Now came the crisis 
and the solution—the only solution 
which, so far as we can see, Was pos- 
sible, terrible and costly as it was. 
Alarmed and exasperated by the loss 
of its political ascendency, the South 
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executed the threat which it had often 
repeated, and broke the Union. Still 
it seems more than doubtful whether 
the North would have consented to 
coercion if the South had simply stood 
on its defence. Happily, as it proved 
in the end, for the American continent 
and for humanity, a merely defensive 
attitude was not congenial to the 
Southern temper, trained as it had 
been by the exercise of a despotic 
power over slaves. The attack upon 
Fort Sumter put all the legal and 
constitutional feeling, as well as the 
patriotism, of the North upon the side 
of coercion, and decided the doom of 
slavery. If during the civil war you 
asked Northern people for what they 
were fighting, the answer in nine cases 
out of ten was, not that they were fight- 
ing to abolish slavery, but that they 
were fighting to uphold the law. Had 
the heart of the North not been thus 
stirred, and its legal instincts satisfied, 
it seems likely that the South would 
have been allowed to depart in peace. 
But the departure in all probability 
would not have been final. The South 
would have had in its hands that 
indispensable outlet of American com- 
merce, the mouth of the Mississippi. 
It would have retained its commercial 
connections and its political partisans 
at the North. The eventual result 
would most likely have been the re- 
storation of the Union on terms 
virtually dictated by the South, with 
increased guarantees for slavery and 
with an enhancement of Southern 
power arising from the moral and 
political submission of the North, 
which would have been a security 
more effectual than any legal guaran- 
tee. It is in short hardly possible to 
imagine how the destruction of slavery 
could have been brought about in any 
other way than that which the course 
of events actually took ; though till the 
first shot was fired against Fort Sumter 
no mortal eye could have accurately 
foreseen what destiny had in store. But 
the bombardment of Sumter was no 
accident ; it was the outcome of South- 
ern temper engendered by slavery and 
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goaded to frenzy by the moral move- 
ment in the North. 

On the morrow of Emancipation it 
was the wish of Wendell Phillips and 
other Implacables that the Anti-Slavery 
Association should still be kept on foot 
and continue to have an organ of its 
own. Garrison’s sounder instincts told 
him that the battle having been won 
the time had come for sheathing the 
sword. The Anti-Slavery Association 
accordingly was dissolved. The ‘ Libe- 
rator,’ having been allowed to complete 
its thirty-fifth year, was withdrawn. 
In its last number but one appeared 
the ratification of the Constitutional 
Amendment for ever forbidding slavery 
in the United States; in the last a 
prose hymn of triumph strongly reli- 
gious in tone. Its editor could say 
that having brought it out without 
subscribers, and spent his life in work- 
ing for it, he withdrewit without having 
made a farthing. Gratitude, however, 
made provision for his old age; and 
other tributes, in his own country and 
England, did not fail. The fourteen 
years which remained to him were 
spent in domestic happiness, and in 
quietly contributing with his pen to 
the promotion of objects which he had 
still at heart. Not a pulse of restless 
ambition, or of craving for the resump- 
tion of leadership, ever disturbed his 
breast, 

Miss Martineau, who looked at no- 
thing with an idolatrous eye, and who 
has criticised Garrison’s controversial 
style very sharply, says that his aspect 
at once put prejudice to flight ; that 
his countenance glowed with, and was 
wholly expressive of, purity, anima- 
tion, gentleness; that he had a good 
deal of the Quaker in him, and that 
his speech was deliberate like a 
Quaker’s, but gentle as a woman’s ; 
that his conversation was of the prac- 
tical cast, and sagacity was its most 
striking attribute ; that his whole de- 
portment breathed the evidence of a 
heart at ease, and this it was that 
attached his friends to him with an 
almost idolatrous affection. She adds 


that he never spoke of himself or his 
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persecutions unless compelled; and 
that his child at home would never 
learn what a distinguished father he 
had. 

Slavery, thanks in no small measure 
to this man’s efforts, is dead and buried 
a century deep. The Southern people 
would not now call it to life again if 
they could. But out of its grave has 
arisen the question of the races. 
Garrison while he proclaimed, and no 
doubt with full conviction, the natural 
equality of Black and White, was care- 
ful, when he was about to be married, 
to assure a tattling and calumnious 
world that his affianced bride was not 
a black woman. Why should he not 
have married a black woman? Had 
he dived into his heart on that occa- 
sion, he would, perhaps, have been led 
into a train of thought which would 
have disturbed his complacency, and 
opened to hima vista of difficulties 
beyond the goal which he was striving 
so hard to attain. There can be no 
real equality, social or political, with- 
out intermarriage; and without real 
equality there can be no Republic. 
This the Roman Plebeians saw when 
they insisted that to the liberties 
which they had won there should be 
added as an indispensable coping-stone 
the liberty of intermarriage with 
patricians. But of intermarriage be- 
tween the white and black races at 
the South there is no hope ; it is barred 
not only by social tradition, which, 
strong as it is, time would obliterate 
in this case, as it has in others, but by 
physical antipathy. The line has been 
drawn more sharply and indelibly 
than ever since the negro woman has 
ceased to be at the command of white 
overseers and drivers. Fusion, which 
in other cases has been the sequel of 
emancipation, and has blended the 
enfranchised slaves or serfs into a 
community with their former masters, 
is in this case out of the question. 
For the present the negro, innured to 
subjection, and with the brand of 
slavery fresh upon him, submits alike 
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to social pariahship and political sup- 
pression. His franchise remains almost 
a nullity. But this can hardly last 
for ever. When it comes to an end, 
what will follow? There is no longer 
any prospect of the solution of the 
problem by the extinction or decrease 
of the black race ; the mortality among 
the negroes when they were first 
turned out to shift for themselves was 
naturally large; but they now, it 
appears, multiply faster than the 
whites. Their physical constitution is 
very strong, and better adapted than 
that of the whites to the climate, at 
least in the Gulf States. Nor are they 
likely to be carried off by emigration, 
though at one time there was a 
spasmodic exodus of terror; on the 
contrary they seem to cling to their 
homes, and to emigrate less than the 
whites. This problem of the races 
and the dangers attending it are most 
vividly presented in the intensely 
interesting volumes of Mr. Tourgee, 
‘The Fool’s Errand,’ ‘ Bricks without 
Straw,’ and ‘An Appeal to Czsar ;’ 
though the statement of the case in 
the last, it appears, is somewhat vitiated 
by the defective character of the 
statistics on which the writer has 
relied. Mr. Tourgee’s specific is edu- 
cation, to be provided for the negroes 
on a large scale by the nation, with 
safeguards, which unhappily would 
not be needless, against malversation 
of the fund. Education is a very 
good thing ; but it is difficult to see 
how it could remove the barrier raised 
by nature against the fusion of the 
races, or how, without fusion, they 
can ever form one community. If the 
negro has faculties capable of being 
developed he will, when educated, 
become impatient of subordination ; 
but this will scarcely secure peace 
and union between the races. The 
situation is one without a precedent 
in history, and forms one of the 
darkest problems of the future. 


GoLDWIN SMITH. 
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THE PROVINCE AND 
Tue Chair which I have the honour of 
filling presents difliculties, so many 
and so great, that the first words of 
any one who has been chosen to the 
post must, almost inevitably, be words 
of a somewhat earnest entreaty for 
the goodwill, the kind excuses, the 
patience, of his hearers. So far as | 
know, this is the only professorship in 
any civilized country—in any Euro- 
pean country at least, which has for 
its exclusive subject nothing less than 
the whole field of Poetry, from old 
Homer in the isle of Chios, to our own 
venerable Epic Poet in the Isle of Wight. 
Within this period, how many thousand 
poets, nay, hundreds of thousands, 
have lived and worked and passed 
away, unknown or known, but each 
adding his voice to ‘the still sad music 
of humanity,” —that great song which 
is always going up—now harsh and 
thin, perhaps, now sweet and resonant, 
—from this prosaic and material 
world! The conditions of human 
life may, as we often hear it said of 
our own age, and as it has been said, 
I imagine, of every age in turn, be 
unpropitious to Poetry ; but the Poets 
are still adding, eagerly and daily, to 
their vast Treasury-hive, like the bees 
in Virgil: 

—Genus immortale manet, multosque per 

annos 


stat Fortuna domus, et avi numerantur 
avorum.* 


When the brief occupant of this Chair 
looks at the vast array and family of 


1 An Introductory Lecture, by Francis T. 
Palgrave, Professor of Poetry in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

= “The race maintains its immortality, and 
through the length of years the happy destiny 
of the family stands firm, and can count up 
the ancestors of ancestors.” 
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his Ancestors, how should not a certain 
terror seize him—how should he ven- 
ture to judge and value them ;—how 
even number them ? 

We all vaguely know how vast this 
field of Poetry is ; how long it has been 
cultivated ; how varied and magnificent 
the harvests,—if I may thus carry on 
the metaphor,—which it has borne for 
the pleasure and advantage of man- 
kind. But it is probable that to no 
man, even if he devoted to the subject 
the labours of a life, could it now be 
possible to explore, much less to be 
familiar with and know it, in its com- 
pleteness. Some eighteen hundred 
years ago, indeed, a short critical 
review of the poetry of the then 
civilized European races was attempted 
by the Latin writer Quintilian. He 
had before him only the literatures of 
Greece and the first and best portion 
of that of Rome. Yet even of these 
he. has attempted no more than a 
sketch, And this sketch, though of 
the highest value from the writer’s 
own acuteness of judgment and from 
the traditional criticisms of previous 
days which he has obviously followed 
and preserved for us, yet covers little 
more than the chief poets. To do 
more was not, indeed, Quintilian’s 
object ; had he tried to make his view 
complete, his one chapter, even in that 
terse ancient style which, unhappily, 
the modern world cannot endure, 
would have swelled to volumes. Since 
his time, besides the latter portion of 
the Roman Poetry which barbarian 
ravage has left us, has been added all 
the poetry of the Romance languages, 
all that of the Teutonic races, all that 
of the Celtic. Basque and Finlander, 


Arabiaand China,--I know not whether 
we should not add, Assyria and Egypt, 

















nay, Oceana in all her vastness,—like 
the Queen who came before the throne 
of Solomon,—offer their gifts. And, 
as if this vast world of verse were 
insufficient, we in Oxford may lawfully 
pride ourselves on the possession of 
two men, each of true world-wide emi- 
nence,—(a phrase how often abused !) 
—who call us to view, as an essential 
and inevitable portion of the History 
of Poetry, the hymns and epics of 
that great Indian civilization, which, if 
I understand them rightly, hand down 
to us, if not the actual words, yet at 
least the modes of thought by which, 
in the remotest ages, “the supreme 
Caucasian mind” was characterized. 
Even in this brief and imperfect 
outline, how vast, how magnificent a 
subject opens before us !—Poets best 
do justice to Poetry ; and those of my 
hearers who have the good fortune to 
be familiar with the ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained,’ may recall some splendid 
passeges in the third and fourth 
books, where Milton presents a picture 
closely analogous, in breadth and 
variety, to the sketch which I have 
just given. I refer of course to that 
panorama of the kingdoms of this 
world and their glory which the 
Tempter sets before the eyes of Our 
Saviour from the “specular mount,” 
as the poet terms it, of Temptation. 
There he takes us in vision from Asia 
As far as Indus east, Euphrates west, 


with its early capitals, Nineveh, 
Babylon, Persepolis, Ecbatana, Seleu- 
cia, and a long roll of other memorable 
names, to the 


Great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth ;— 


with all the nations of the world 
bringing her, as tribute, all the fruits 
of civilization, from India to Britain, 
from Ceylon to Germany ; thence car- 
rying us, lastly, with the finest 
poetical instinct, from these mythic 
or material images of splendour, to 
behold— 

Where on the Egan shore a city stands, 
suilt nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 
Athens, the eve of Greece— ; 
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while there he enumerates first, as 
though Poetry were the finest flower 


and fruit of the Hellenic intellect, 
those Masters of song, from whose 
charm eighteen hundred years and 
more have taken nothing of its first 
force and freshness. 

Hardly less varied, and greatly more 
extended, than Milton’s visionary land- 
scape, is the field of Poetry before us. 
This is the subject matter with which 
it is my arduous but honourable duty 
to attempt to deal. In attempting 
this, in the poet’s words, “we must 
learn to live in reconcilement with 
our stinted powers.” In any but the 
most fractional degree it is obviously 
impossible that T can fulfil my office. 
It is even more impossible that I can 
do it with comfort to myself and 
with advantage to you, unless I am 
favoured with the patience, the good- 
will, the sympathy of my hearers. 

The Statute establishing this Chair 
lays down no special rules for the 
Prelector’s guidance. Only a phrase 
occurs which was quoted by Lowth in 
his able and scholarly lectures, near 
a century and a half ago (1741-1751); 
—That the study of Poetry was of 
value in the University, as tending to 
the improvement of the chief sciences 
there pursued, sacred and secular. But 
I read in this, not so much a sugges- 
tion for the matter of the lectures, as 
a recognition of Poetry as a high and 
holy Art, as a motive power over 
men,—in opposition to the sentiment 
which regards it as the creation and 
the recreation of an idle day,—as a 
mere source of transient or sensuous 
pleasure. From that loftier aspect 
Poetry, it seems to me, should be re- 
garded and approached ; and not least 
in Oxford; here, at the meeting-point 
between the spirit of Youth and 
the spirit of Study. Perhaps you 
smile at this. And these powerful 
spirits, doubtless, are not always upon 
friendly terms ;—there are rumours, 
indeed, of an ancient feud between 
them; res olim  dissociabiles, as 
Tacitus said once of Order and 
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Liberty.| Yet when, by happy for- 
tune, Study and Youth do meet in 
amity, great is the gain to both; 
youth strengthens itself with power 
through study ; study is inspired with 
freedom by youth. In words which 
at the present time may speak with a 
peculiar force to the memories of many 
among us, Zmperium and Libertas are 
united. 

Had my own younger days, in truth, 
been more faithful to this doctrine, I 
might have felt more confidence in 
regard to the task towards which I 
am now addressing myself. Even 
however from those days onward it 
has always seemed to me,—as it must 
have seemed to others,—that English 
literature calis loudly for full and free 
recognition as one of the studies of an 
English University. If ever so recog- 
nized, L claim for Literature,—Art 
though it be,—the whole rights and 
methods of scientific pursuit. And 
for those who thus may pursue it, I 
claim also, in the highest measure, all 
that Science, in the latest and widest 
sense of the word, offers in the way of 
intellectual advance, of moral invigor- 
ation and pleasure, as the reward of 
her votaries. In this direction, at any 
rate, my wish, within my limited 
sphere, is to work; encouraged by 
recent signs which seem to indicate 
that the current of University thought 
is now, in some degree, running pro- 
pitiously. To offer details on the 
scheme for this systematic study, 
(should it ever become such,) as an 
integral portion of the Humanity 
School, would be out of place and pre- 
sumptuous. But I hope I may be 
allowed briefly to express a very 
strong conviction upon two points, 
which impressed me greatly when, in 
former years, it was my work to teach 
this subject under the direction of my 
fellow-collegian, equally eminent and 
admirable, the present Bishop of Lon- 
don. First; the thorough study of 
English literature, as such—literature, 
I mean, as an Art; indeed, the finest 


1 ‘Agricola’: c. iii. 
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of the Fine Arts,—is hopeless, unless 
based on equally thorough study of 
the literatures of Greece and Rome. 
But secondly ; when so based, adequate 
study will not be found exacting, 
either of time or of labour. To know 
Shakespeare and Milton is the pleasant 
and crowning consummation of know- 
ing Homer and Atschylus, Catullus 
and Virgil. And upon no other terms 
can we obtain it. 

Poetry, it need hardly be said, as 
by general consent it is the finest 
flower of literature, would enter largely 
into such systematic, positive, scientific 
study. Whether any idea of this 
nature was before the mind of the 
liberal founder of the Professorship, 
Iam ignoraut. But 1708,—the date 
of the first Lectures,—is the time 
when Dryden and Locke, the fathers 
respectively of analytical criticism and 
analytic psychology in England, were 
just dead ; when Pope was beginning 
that brilliant career which a distin- 
guished member of New College is 
doing so much to elucidate; when 
men like Swift, Addison, Arbuthnot, 
solingbroke, with other lights of a lite- 
rature essentially modern in its cha- 
racter, were in the ascendant. It is 
hence possible that some anticipatory 
impulse may have then existed towards 
such a study of poetry as [ have just 
described. But, whether this were so 
or not, a scheme of this broad charac- 
ter is manifestly beyond the limits of 
the Professorship, even if English lite- 
rature were already admitted to a 
humble entrance within that Palace 
of Art, the sacred precinct of the 
Schools. It is more probable that 
simply to aid in the creation of Good 
Taste, or Gusto as it might then have 
beencalled, wasthe dominant purpose of 
the University ; such models of criti 
cism as were given in Pope’s celebrated 
Essay (written in 1709), and by the 
writers whom Pope enumerates, being 
in the Founder’s mind. And to do 


what I can in this direction will be 
my object as your Professor. 
At this point, I ask leave to offer 
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a little personal explanation, request- 
ing your pardon for an egotism which 
I shall do my best afterwards to avoid. 
My wish was, at first, when beginning 
my work, to dispense with general 
statements as to Poetry, the theory 
of it as a Fine Art, the nature of its 
influence upon the world, the laws of 
criticism and good taste, and the like. 
These somewhat abstract considera- 
tions it is difficult to make clear, more 
difficult to make accurate,—most difti- 
cult of all, maybe, to make interesting. 
Yet on the whole it seems most useful 
in itself, and most respectful to you, 
my hearers,—some of whom, at least, 
I could with more fitness and advan- 
tage learn from than lecture,—if, as 
the saying is, I should “begin from 
the beginning,” in the old-fashioned 
way. And there may be the more 
reason for this course, because I do 
not find that it has been definitely 
attempted by any holder of the Chair 
during the last half-century ; not, in- 
deed, since it was adorned by the ex- 
quisite taste and lofty feeling of Keble. 
Following him then, Aaud passibus 
aequis, 1 shall try to set forth at 
once a few broad general principles 
upon the subject as a whole, with the 
hope hereafter to illustrate and vivify 
them by lectures of a more detailed 
character. Every one has seen the 
plain outline maps which are found in 
Guides and Handbooks, and serve to 
show the traveller his way through 
those elaborate and confusing charts, 
by whose aid he does not so much 
learn his road, as the crowd of won- 
ders he is to find while pursuing it. 
In offering such an outline, a lecturer 
runs the risks, alas! like Dogberry, of 
bestowing all his tediousness upon 
your worships. But to the best of 
my power I shall avoid technical and 
abstract terms. Nor shall I trouble 
you now with any essay at a defini- 
tion-in-form of Poetry. Many men 
of genius,—some of my predecessors 
included,—have made the attempt. 
But they have rather given us beauti- 
ful phrases describing certain aspects 
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of Poetry, than a complete definition. 
This Proteus is a spirit too many- 
sided and vast, too simple and too 
subtle at once, to be thus caught and 
bound and exhibited. Such a defini- 
tion may, indeed, rise in our souls 
when we are saturated with the best 
poetry,—at home with the Master-sing- 
ers. But I think that we shall then be 
somewhat shy of trying to put it into 
words. In the beautiful phrase of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds upon his own Art, 
it will be an Idea which “ subsists 
only in the mind. The sight never 
beheld it, nor has the hand expressed 
it; it is an idea residing in the breast 
of the artist, which he is always 
labouring to impart, and which he 
dies at last without imparting.’’? 

Taking my duty then to be, to aid, 
so far as I may, towards Good Taste 
in Poetry, these two words, it should 
be noticed, cover a very wide field of 
study. For Good Taste, when we look 
closely, means in truth nothing less 
than that familiarity which enables us 
to win from Poetry the greatest 
amount of pleasure :-—the deepest 
draught of that relief, comfort, ex- 
hilaration, enlargement, elevation of 
mind which she has, in all ages, freely 
given to all who truly love her, 

Good Taste in Poetry exists on the 
same ground as in the other Fine Arts. 
Three diverse elements, it would seem, 
combine always to form it. We must 
have (1) Natural bias and sympathy 
with the art in question ; (2) Familiar- 
ity with its masterpieces, Acquaintance 
with works of lesser degree; (3) 
Knowledge of the conditions of the 
art as Art, of its own historical course, 
and of the parallel history of the 
country which produces it. 

Some natural bias, first, towards the 
subject, some inborn and incommuni- 
cable sympathy must be presumed; 
some portion, in short, of the gift 
which the Artist himself has in larger 
degree. For it is only a question of 
degree which separates him from those 
to whom his Art gives pleasure ; there 

1 Discourse ix. ; Oct. 17, 1780. 
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is something in us all of Homer, some- 
thing of Shakespeare, when their 
works speak to us as soul with soul ; 
when we triumph with Achilles in the 
trenches, or grieve with Lear over 
Cordelia. It is through this one touch 
of sympathy that the vitality,—what, 
by a phrase of somewhat pathetic 
irony, we call the immortality—of the 
masterpieces of art, those of Poetry in 
particular, is maintained. To judge 
any art truly, we also, in our measure, 
must be born artists. This natural 
basis must be set as the primary re- 
quisite for good judgment; as Plato 
once said of Virtue, this cannot be 
taught. Yet the difficulty thus seem- 
ingly presented to us at the outset is 
not really formidable. For in some 
natural bias towards the Beautiful in 
her many forms, most men, I fully 
believe, have their inborn share; 
Wordsworth’s famous phrase, 
—many are the Poets, 

may thus, perhaps, be best interpreted. 

That this favourable predisposition 
exists in you, I shall therefore assume, 
through the fact of your presence to- 
day ; if anywhere, this instinct should 
be found in its freshness here; it is 
one of the best treasures of the spirit 
of Youth. 

But, like all God’s gifts to His 
creatures, our native sense of the 
Beautiful in Art is at once a help 
towards life, and a_ responsibility. 
Without this innate sympathy, judg- 
ment is a barren thing ; but sympathy 
itself is all but barren, unless it be 
strenuously cultivated into judgment. 
This is but a commonplace ; yet much 
current criticism, if it deserve the 
name, supported by natural indolence, 
practically sets aside the doctrine that 
we must work towards a faithful judg- 
ment of Art hardly less than the 
Artist; that Art’s final result and 
overplus of pleasure is, itself, the fruit 
and the reward of pleasant labour. 

From that of which we are heirs, I 
pass to that which we can acquire; 
from the natural groundwork of Taste, 
to what we must ourselves add; 
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Familiarity with masterpieces, Ac- 
quaintance with lesser work. Even 
limited thus, it is only a province or 
two inthe United Kingdom of Poetry 
which the most energetic can hope in 
some degree to conquer. But itis one 
of the privileges of this art, that each 
great province, in essential features, is 
typical of the rest. Poetry is the 
mirror of mankind; of man’s grand 
elementary passions and_ thoughts 
above all. He, then, who masters one 
natural group will have, thus far, 
laid sufficient foundation for right 
judgment. 
Thirdly ; to gain true Taste in Art, 
which, let me again remind you, 
means simply the greatest power of 
enjoying and profiting,—we require 
knowledge of the formal rules of each 
art, of its own historical career, and 
relation to its own age. Every art, 
as words familiar in Oxford tell us, 
aims at some good end ; this in Poetry, 
may be provisionally, at least, defined 
as pure, high, and lasting pleasure. 
As the medium through which the 
painter works is colour, that of the 
poet is language. Words are his 
colours ; the dietionary is his palette ; 
but he has upon it a thousand-fold 
more tints than the painter. Under 
what special conditions and rules must 
he use words for the creation of his 
poem? These are the technical laws of 
his art; to this belong questions of 
metre, rhyme, diction, style, species of 
poetry, as Epie or Lyric ; choice and 
treatment of subject, and the like ;—in 
short, all the points in which Poetry 
differs from the other Fine Arts. 
These are the conditions under which 
the Poet must work; here are the 
tools of his trade, the word-material 
over which he is to show his plastic 
power. Why, then, it may be asked, 
should these be studied by us,—spec- 
tators only of his picture, readers of 
his poem? Why not “take the goods 
the Gods provide us,” ask no more, and 
enjoy !'—Simply because we should thus 





1 This question arose of old with regard to 
Music. Ti de? uavOavew. .. ., GAA’ obx Erépwr 
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inevitably and uniformly fail to obtain 
the fullest and most lasting enjoy- 
ment. We cannot do justice to the 
poet’s work unless we know the strict 
limits and laws under which he pro- 
duces it. These technical conditions 
were with him at every moment as he 
penned each line. These conditions 
also we, in some measure, must know, 
if we are truly to sympathize with 
poet and poem. 

The aspect of Poetry which I have 
just touched on is the most peculiar to 
it, the most intimate. Farthest from 
it lies the historical career and de- 
velopment of poetry, and its relation, 
in each country, to that country’s own 
contemporary life. Perhaps upon the 
necessity of studying these two closely- 
united subjects I need not now en- 
large. It seems clear at once that, if 
isolated, no work of art can either be 
intelligently judged or duly enjoyed ; 
to gain that vantage-ground we must 
know what led up to it, what followed. 
Nor is knowledge of the surrounding 
history, if I may be allowed the 
phrase, less essential. Poetry reflects 
life; it runs as a river through its 
own age, and all the currents of 
thought and of action fall into it. We 
must know what it imitates, if we are 
to judge and to enjoy the truth of the 
imitation. 


In this somewhat lengthy preface 
my effort has been to lay down and 
define distinctly an outline of the dif- 
ferent elements which Poetry presents 
for study. We must have, Sympathy, 
Familiarity, Knowledge of the Art and 
of its history. Or, looked at in another 


axovovtas op0as Te xalpew kal divacbat Kpive ; 
“Namep of Adkwves* éxewwor yap od wavOavovtes 
buws Sivavra Kplveww dpbds, &s pacl, TA xpnoTa 
kal 7a wh) xpnoTa Tav mweda@v: ** Why need we 
study, and not rather learning of others gain 
power rightly to enjoy and judge ? So do the 
Lacedemonians ; for they without study yet 
can judge rightly, as they say, what is good 
and not good in melody.” (Arist. ‘ Polit.,’ 
viii., 5.)—But no one, I will venture to say, 
who has learned no more, even, than one in- 
strument, will agree with the Spartan critics, 
No. 317.—vow. Lim. 
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way, these two latter main roads 
towards Good Taste might be spoken 
of as Poetry viewed in its results, and 
Poetry viewed in its processes ;—the 
poem given to the world, and the poet as 
an artist in his studio. Idivide them for 
convenience of treatment ; but it will be 
seen that they form only different faces 
of the same thing. By study of the 
specific rules of Poetry as a Fine Art, 
and of its historical course, we put 
ourselves in the proper light to exa- 
mine and appreciate the Master- 
singers. By familiarity with Master- 
works, we find the technical rules of 
their art best exemplified and put 
vividly before us, and can also catch 
some glimpse at the working of the 
poet’s special powers, — Invention, 
Fancy, Imagination; powers which 
we are constantly tempted to define, 
but which (it seems to me), like the 
essential spirit of Poetry itself, almost 
always elude definition. 

These two main elements of study, 
which I hope constantly to have before 
me, it will be best, I think, to eluci- 
date in a little detail. Poetry as an 
Art it is my wish to consider in the 
next lecture, comparing it with the 
other Fine Arts. It seems to suit a 
first discourse better, to dwell upon 
Poetry in its main effects on the mind, 
on Poetry as a motive force in the 
world, as an expression of our best 
and most intimate thoughts and feel- 
ings; Poetry, in short, as an integral 
part of the general history of man- 
kind. 

What, then, has been the main 
power of Poetry over mankind, and 
whence is that power derived? There 
have heen spaces, more or less blank, 
when her descant has been hardly au- 
dible above the din of war, or stifled 
in the heavy air of vulgar and material 
civilization. But Poetry, whenever 
existing as a living force, to put it in 
a word, has simply been the voice 
through which the passions and imagi- 
nations of the race, as well as of 
the individual, have uttered them- 
selves. And Poetry, at the same 

Z 
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time, has only given back what she 
has herself received. As the river 
shapes the valley, and the valley gives 
the river its bias, so the poet is at 
once moulded by the general current 
of thought and feeling prevalent in 
each age,—and then himself aids in 
moulding them. Poetry stands as a 
mediator between man’s heart and 
mind, and the world in which he 
moves and exists. In the systematic 
lectures given here by Keble, the 
author of the ‘Christian Year,’ true 
to his own modest depth and delicacy 
of nature, treated his Art mainly in 
its effect upon individual men. The 
Poet’s impulse he describes as a desire 
to give relief to an over-full heart; 
whilst the reader, in his turn, finds 
this relief from the poem. It is 
Poetry as a vis Medicatrix, in which 
Keble is most interested. What I 
desire now to dwell upon, is another 
aspect of the same power ;—poetry 
as a vis Imperatrix ; Poets as they have 
given aid and guidance to the men 
about them, enabling them to live 
again in the Past, or to anticipate the 
future; Poets, in a word, as leaders 
of thought, through the channels of 
emotion, and beauty, and pleasure. 

In some words which many here 
will remember,' Mr, Arnold, with his 
usual happy eloquence, has dwelt upon 
what he names the “interpretative 
power” of Poetry. This interpreta- 
tion is given in several ways. It may 
be, as he says in the passage alluded 
to, by those magical touches of pure 
imagination which awaken in us a 
new and intimate sense of “the real 
nature of things;” it may be by 
making us feel the inner beauty of 
what we have hitherto regarded as the 
barren commonplaces of life,—a func- 
tion, amongst others, admirably ful- 
filled by Wordsworth. But nowhere, 
I think, does Poetry act as Interpreter 
more grandly, than when she snines 
forth as the practical guiding power 
over a whole nation, leading them to 
upon 


1 ‘Essays in Criticism’; Article 
Maurice de Guérin. 


higher, holier, and nobler things. The 
reproach has been often cast upon the 
Fine Arts, and justified often by the 
tone of those who love them unwisely, 
—that they serve only for the adorn- 
ment and the amusement of life; that, 
because they are imperatively bound 
to move us through Pleasure, Pleasure 
is their final cause of existence. Above 
that reproach Poetry is lifted most 
when performing this imperial func- 
tion. Perhaps I may here seem to 
magnify, if not my office, at any rate 
the Art which that office professes, 
Doubtless the history and develop- 
ment of nations have been greatly 
moulded by events over which Poetry 
has, unhappily, exercised no influence. 
We may not say with Shelley, in his 
fine frenzy, “ Poets are the unacknow- 
ledged legislators of the world.” Yet 
it is surely probable that if Greece 
could be imagined without Homer, 
Rome without Virgil, Italy without 
Dante, England without Shakespeare, 
not only would each nation have lost 
one of its highest sources of personal, 
and as it were, private, wealth, and we 
with it, but the absolute current of its 
history could not have followed its 
actual course; nay, that it would 
have missed, in each case, something 
of its best and most fertile direction. 
By this I do not mean that a direct 
political influence over national history 
can be often traced to poetry. Indeed, 
we generally and not untruly think 
of it as standing in a kind of opposi- 
tion to the prose of material advance, 
to the strife of party tongues, to the 
din of warfare. But beneath these 
and all other analogous forms of 
activity lies the broad basis of our 
common human nature ; and no one, I 
think, even of those who would draw the 
line most trenchantly between the real 
and the ideal, between facts and visions, 
between Adam Smith, let us say, and 
Keats,—can deny that the sentiments 
of that common human nature are 
powerfully worked upon by Poetry, 
when given to us by the greater 
Masters and Makers, Nor would even 
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a direct practical aim be alien from the 
genius of this Fine Art. The greatest 
of poets, on the contrary, so far as evi- 
dence enables us to judge, have been 
precisely those who were most com- 
pletely and emphatically men of their 
day: “children,” as the -highest- 
hearted among German Master-singers 
has said, “of their age,” though with 
the mission to “ strengthen and purify 
it.” 

In what mode has the national in- 
fluence which I here am ascribing to 
Poetry been felt? It has been felt in 
what I would call the interpretation 
of each country to itself; in making 
the nations alive, in the first instance, 
to their own unity; afterwards, to 
their place in the whole comity of 
mankind. I may call it briefly, the 
Power of Poetry in the world. Let 
me give one or two examples, 


So to interpose a little ease, 


in a rather too abstract discussion. 
Virgil I will take first, for two 
reasons. He has been familiarized to 
us, in all the fullness of his many- 
sided and exquisite genius, more than 
to the students of fifty years since ; 
partly by two admirable editions which 
England owes, one toa great Cambridge 
scholar, the other to our own lost and 
lamented Conington ; partly by that 
treatise on his age, life, and works, 
equally learned and sympathetic,—two 
things not often united,—by which 
my old College friend, William Sellar, 
has done honour both to Edinburgh 
and to Oxford. My other reason is 
that Virgil, by the character of his 
genius, gentle, gracious, supreme in 
Art, rather than energetic or creatively 
original, would not seem at first sight 
one of those poets who, in Lord Tenny- 
son’s phrase, are destined to “ shake the 
world,” —or, rather, to give it strength 
and calmness after it has been shaken 
by civil war and revolution. Yet this 
great and beneficent work was really 
accomplished by the author of the 
‘Georgics’ and the ‘Eneid.’ That poem, 
it has been eloquently said by Hallam, 
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“reflects the glory of Rome as from a 
mirror.”/ “I]t remains,” says the 
historian of the early Empire, “the 
most complete picture of the national 
mind at its highest elevation, the most 
precious document of national his- 
tory, if the history of an age is re- 
vealed in its ideas, no less than in its 
events and incidents.” But much 
more, with high probability, may be 
claimed for the ‘ Aneid.’ Miserably 
imperfect as is our evidence for the 
inner life whether of the Romans or 
of the provincials whom they ruled and 
assimilated, enough remains to prove 
the depth and width of the impression 
which Virgil’s work stamped upon the 
Empire, and thus upon all then exist- 
ing Western civilization. I do not 
here allude to the effect, not always 
fortunate, which Virgil’s style exer- 
cised over the later Latin Epics. But 
everywhere in Latin literature we find 
proof how deeply this poem touched 
thinking men. Nor was this influence 
confined to literature. We know that 
the ‘ Aneid’ was a text-book in the 
popular schools ; we see Virgil’s verse 
yet scrawled on the roofless walls of 
Pompeii, and within the gloom of the 
Catacombs. 

Those faults of idea and sentiment, 
the unsatisfying element which modern 
comparative criticism finds in the 
‘ Mneid,’ happily or unhappily for the 
reader, were then unfelt; what the 
ruling race seems, from the very date 
of its publication, to have recognized, 
was, that here was enshrined the 
representative idea of the City and the 
Empire ; the poem in which Roman 
power and civilization were personified. 
The mirror reflecting the glory of 
Rome, past and present, was to the 
Romans also the glass in which they 
beheld her future and immortal 
glory :— 

Imperium sine fine dedi.* 

1 «Introduction to the 
Europe’; ii. v. 

? Merivale’s ‘ History of the Romans under 
the Empire’; ch. xii. 

“I have jgranted them Empire without 
end, 
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Th its “ long-resounding march” the 
* £neid’ appealed to them through all 
the great sentiments and thoughts 
which had enabled Rome to conquer 
and to rule the world —to the mystical 
“Fortuna Urbis”; to their love for 
their own beautiful land ; to the tradi- 
tions of their origin and history ; to 
their proud confidence in themselves ; 
their strange but deeply-rooted sense 
of religion; to their love of law and 
fixed government ;—above all, and in 
Virgil’s time including all, the ‘ A‘neid’ 
appealed to “the imperial idea of 
Rome in its secular, religious, and per- 
sonal significance. This idea,” Pro- 
fessor Sellar adds, Virgil “‘has ennobled 
with the associations of a divine origin 
and of a divine sanction ; of a remote 
antiquity and an unbroken continuity 
of great deeds and great men; of the 
pomp and pride of war, and the 
majesty of government: and he has 
softened and humanized the impression 
thus produced by the thought of peace, 
law, and order given to the world, ... 
We are reminded only of the power, 
glory, majesty, and civilising influence 
with which the idea of Rome is encom- 
passed.”! Le ked at thus, the ‘neid’ 
lifts itself above all Latin poetry, as 
the great Temple of Jupiter once 
raised its golden roof over all the 
temples and palaces of the City. It 
is the Capitol of Roman literature. 
When we add that this “ glorified 
representation ” of the State was borne 
in to men’s hearts and memories by a 
poetical style so supreme and ex- 
quisite in charm that after nineteen 
centuries it retains all its unique 
fascination,_need we hesitate to be- 
lieve that Virgil the Magician was an 
imperial power in the Roman world? 
That his genius, penetrating the soul, 
was a bond of national unity to the 
Romanus throughout the wide regions of 
the Empire?) That it taught them a 
lofty aim and ideal of public life during 
the years of Imperial prosperity? That 

1 ‘Virgil’; by W. Y. Sellar, Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh : 


1883, 
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when the evil days of decay and in- 
vasion began, it nerved many a heart 
to endure, and many an arm to strike? 
Oxford has scholars and _ historians 
to whose judgment I bow with due 
respect. It they should remind me 
how scanty, as I noticed before, is the 
positive evidence for the political im- 
pulse which I here assign to Virgil, 
and to Poetry through him, my reply 
would be, It is so. But I rest this 
argument upon deeper grounds than 
material proof; upon the certainty 
that what has widely and deeply and 


long moved the minds and hearts of 
men, must have strongly influenced 


their lives and actions ;—I rely upon 
the common laws of human nature. 
You will remember that I am now 
speaking of Poetry in her loftiest 
function; of Poets as a vital energy 
in the course of the world. Is it not 
a singular fate which, in this character, 
unites in the closest bonds Virgilius 
Maro with Dante Alighieri !—the Poet 
whose work was to impress the unity 
and meaning of the actual Roman 
Empire upon the minds of men,—and 
the Poet, who by his advocacy of an 
ideal Roman Empire, was to impress 
first upon Italy that impulse towards 
national unity which has accomplished 
itself in our own days? For these two 
great men we may claim a living and 
moving force, a spiritual power and 
presence, through near two thousand 
years ; while it is to the earlier that 
the later looks up for guidance, not 
only in poetry, but in thought. Both 
were men of singular natural sensitive- 
ness, delicacy of feeling, tenderness of 
nature ; yet both, drawn by the sure 
instinct of the Poet, discerned the 
national necessity of their day, and 
left home-life and love-songs, to become 
the inspired political leaders of Italy. 
It is Virgil whom Dante takes for his 
master; in his immense task, that of 
seeing first and telling afterwards the 
long Pilgrimage through Hell by Pur- 
gatory to Heaven, “ Virgil bids him 
lay aside the last vestige of fear. 
Virgil is to crown him king and priest 
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over himself, for a higher venture than 
heathen poetry had dared ;”' Virgil to 
him is “that lord of the loftiest song, 
who soars above the rest like the 
eagle.”’* 

Tu duca, tu signor, e tu maestro.% 

But Dante’s spirit is bolder than 
Virgil’s, more confident, with more 
wisdom in regard to this world, more 
insight for the next ; political impulse 
with him, is, also, only a portion of 
his task. Dante’s style, again, though 
far below Virgil’s in continuous grace 
and unfailing dignity, deserves the 
epithet supreme in another way. Even 
Shakespeare’s is not so direct, so 
flexible, so incisively penetrating as 
Dante’s. No words cut deeper than 
his. Nor was less power in his Art 
essential for the delivery of his message 
to his countrymen. 

I have tried to sketch the power of 
the ‘ Aneid’ overmen. In what con- 
sisted the similar power of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’? In defining this, | shall 
avail myself of the Essay by Dean 
Church,—the finest, the most complete 
single piece of criticim which our 
day, though not wanting critics of 
high quality, has produced. Italian 
life in Dante’s time was a history, not 
of a country, but of cities ; of their 
rivalries and their wars. Nay, it was 
a history of civil war within each city ; 
castle against castle, family against 
family. Yet, beneath this wretched 
scene of jarring disintegration, remind- 
ing us often of what Milton termed 
the battles of kites and crows in old 
England,—beneath all this lay a deep 
memory of the historic Roman empire 
with its iron unity, a vague sense that 
Italy should rightly form one country 
at peace within herself. Some sought 
this union through the spiritual head- 
ship of the Papacy; some, through 
the German Emperors. Dante be- 

1 Dean Church ; ‘ Essay on Dante’: 1854. 

Quel signor dell’ altissimo canto, 

Che sovra gli altri, com’ aquila, vola. 
(‘Inferno’: C. iv. 95, 96.)—Line 8&0 shows 
that Virgil, not Homer, is here intended. 

2 «Thou art my leader, lord, and master.” 
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strictly to neither side; he is 
and Ghibeline at once; his 
party, as he says, was one made by 
himself. The Imperial power which 
he desired and advocated was an ideal 
empire, alien far from the material 
supremacy of Hohenstaufen and Haps- 
burg. ‘“ Dante’s political views,” says 
Dean Church, “were a dream: ...a 
dream, in divided Italy, of a real and 
national government, based on justice 
and law. It was the dream of a real 
State.” If the dream were blended with 
impossibilities, yet, “in this case, as 
in many others, he had already caught 
the spirit and ideas of a far distant 
future.” We see Dante, like Virgil, 
conscious of greater issues than he 
could grasp, 


longs 
Guelf 


Tendentemque manus ripe ulterioris amore.® 
And his words, as we know, have 
run through Italy from his day till 
ours; at times as a hidden fire, at 
times asa beacon and a warning to 
his countrymen. We cannot strictly 
prove the influence of Virgil on the 
fortunes of the Empire. But no one 
can question the power which Dante 
has exercised towards that unification 
which is now working itself out,—to 
the satisfaction of most Italians, and 
(it is to be hoped), on the whole, to the 
gain of all. 

By what poetical energies,—to re- 
vert to our immediate subject,—has 
the ‘Commedia’ exercised this power 
over Italy,—this power, it may be 
truly said, over Europe? Dante’s 
appeal to his countrymen is through 
all the interests of their life. In his 
poem we find their history as heirs of 
Rome, united always with that of his 
own age. Virgil’s Rhipeus, Cato, 
Trajan, in his liberal view, have their 

4 A te fia bello 

Averti fatta parte per te stesso. 
“To thee it shall be honourable to have 
made thee a party for thyself”: ‘Paradiso’ ; 
C. xvii. 69.—I quote from Mr. A. J. Butler's 
edition (1885): one of the most useful and 
scholarly pieces of work lately executed in 
England, 

5 ** And stretching forth his hands for love 
of the further shore.” 
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place among the saints of Paradise ; 
we see all the leading Italians, his 
contemporaries, the true heroes and 
the false, the scenery and cities of 
his “fair country,” the fresh rising 
art, Cimabue and Giotto. And above 
and beyond the framework and per- 
sonages of his drama the poet’s magic 
mirror repeats, interprets, and inten- 
sifies all the politics of his age, all 
its morality, all its theology. Nor 
are the contents of the poem more 
rich and impressive than its art. Wild 
and wandering as the scenes of his 
pilgrimage may be, one strong purpose 
traverses and animates the whole. As 
in the fourteenth century, so in the 
nineteenth, Dante breathes conviction 
into the heart by the sheer force of 
Poetry ; by the austere yet subduing 
loveliness of his style; by the words 
which, in his own beautiful phrase, 
“carry their beauty with them.” ? 
Thus far we have thought of Poetry 
in her loftiest function, as a motive 
force in the world’s progress. This 
aspect of the Muse has been much put 
aside, especially in modern days, in 
favour of her more markedly narra- 
tive, personal, or subjective creations ; 
or of criticism upon Poetry as an art. 
I have hence attempted to illustrate 
my proposition by the examples of 
Virgil and of Dante. But those 
whose assent I may have had the 
good fortune to gain will recognize 
that the same high place has been 
filled by others; that every race and 
country, in its turn, has, it is proba- 
ble, found interpreters of itself to 
itself among its poets. Many such, 
doubtless, are now dimly known or 
forgotten, hidden away in the birth- 
night of the race,—as the early age 
of a rising nation is that in which this 
national power of song has most often 
been felt. What the tale of Arthur 
was in ancient Wales, what the origi- 
nal Gadhelic hero-legends, of which a 
phantom likeness is left to us under 
the name of Ossian, what their in- 
1 *Convito’; I: «. 


8 ;—a quotation whi h 
I owe to Dean Church. 
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fluence over the sensitive Celtic 
nature may have been, we shall never 
know. But we can yet trace the 
modifying and impelling action of 
David and Isaiah over the Hebrew 
mind, of Homer over the Hellenic. 
In the same class, though not of 
equal moment, we may, I think, rank 
the great romances—those of Charle- 
magne, of Arthur, of Perceval, during 


the middle age of Europe. Their 
influence runs _ parallel with, but 


counter to, the influence of the early 
Renaissance. Nor, in later days, 
have these great forces ceased operat- 
ing. Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, 
Scott, Burns,—not to enter the de- 
bateable ground of our own century ; 
do we not feel that these names 
represent 
Full-welling fountain-heads of change, 


of movement, of life? Do we not feel 
that these countrymen of ours, with 
others whom we may silently add, have 
distinctly co-operated, more or less, in 
proportion to their poetic gift, in fram- 
ing what one of them calls, * our island- 
story;” that they have largely 
made the minds of Englishmen, not 
only during their own age, but in ours 
also ! 

If, however, this national motive 
power of Poetry be her highest fune- 
tion, it is also her rarest. Two greatly 
more popular provinces remain, which 
I hope to outline in fewer words. 
By far the largest number of poets 
have devoted themselves,—and _per- 
haps from the earliest times,—on the 
one hand, to represent the world 
about them in the widest sense of 
that wide phrase, Man above all ;— 
on the other hand, to putting their 
own personal thoughts and feelings 
into the music of verse. This is the 


range claimed for his Art by Words- 
worth in that memorable Essay which 
on some points, indeed, is justly open 
to the criticisms it has received, in 
Wordsworth’s own time from Cole- 
ridge, more recently from my own 
courteous and accomplished friendly 
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antagonist, Mr. Courthope. But one 
eloquent passage, describing the 
sphere of Poetry, may, I think, be 
advantageously quoted. 


*« Aristotle has said that Poetry is the most 
philosophic of all writing; it is so; its object 
is truth, . . . not standing upon external 
testimony, but carried alive into the heart by 
passion ; Truth which is its own testimony. 
. . . Poetry isthe image of man and nature. .. . 
The Poet writes under one restriction only, 


last of all knowledge—it is as immortal as 
the heart of man.” 


These are not rhetorical phrases; 
they express the reasoned convictions 
of one whose deep insight into the 
common heart of man and the soul 
of nature needs no praise of mine. 
Poetry, speaking of it in its higher 
forms, is the most vivid expression of 
the most vivid thoughts and feelings 
of man. And, as by the gift that was 
in them the Poets have spontaneously 
and inevitably known and felt more 
keenly, more warmly, I may say it 
with truth, more truly, than their 
fellows; so the pictures which they 
have left us, in exact proportion to 
their proper power in their Art, are 
more lively, more informed with soul, 
nearer the heart than any others, 
Poets, when they have rightly used 
their gifts, when they have written 
with their eye on their object, as 
Wordsworth said, not on themselves,— 
uniting disinterestedness with convic- 
tion,—Poets are the true Representa- 
tive Men of their century ; in Milton’s 
majestic phrase, treating 
Of fate and chance and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing. 

We are considering now, let me 
once more for clearness’ sake remind 
you, Poetry in its results, rather than 
its processes; the finished work of 
Art, more than the laws which govern 
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the Artist. When Poetry as an Art 
is before us, will be the time to try to 
seize the limitations which oppose a 
direct treatment of History, Morals, 
Religion, or Science, in verse. But if 
these conditions place History or 
Morals in didactic form,—like the 
direct imitation of Nature in painting, 
—beyond the limits of Poetry, she 
gives us in compensation something 
more vital, more penetrative. Keep- 
ing in view still poems of impersonal, 
objective character: —beside their 
wider, national, functions, where is 
the temper of each race, the common 
life of city and country, painted more 
fully and brilliantly than in Homer 
or Danie? And with these great 
names we may join that long serie 
of traditionary ballads which every 
nation owns, and which are to the 
Epic what the star-dust of the sky is 
to the great stars themselves. Even 
the most picturesque or brilliant of 
historians does not paint so tersely and 
truly, with such living tints, as we 
find in the historical pictures of the 
poets. At the best, historians only 
speak what the others sing. So again 
with novelists. If their narration has 
far more wealth in detail and fulness 
than the poet can compass, they can- 
not compete with him in vivid flashes 
of description or character, in the 
strokes which need no repetition. In 
this peculiar class of poetry, modern 
literature, our own, I think, in par- 
ticular, has been fertile. I know what 
our debt is to the great romance- 
writers of the century. Yet in ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray,’ in the ‘ Death of Sir John 
Moore,’ in Wordsworth’s ‘ Brothers,’ 
in Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Rizpah,’— 
to name a few only for example’s 
sake,—will you not agree that we 
have tales in their essence, novels in 
three pages instead of three volumes, 
which even a Thackeray could not 
equal, or a Scott surpass ? 

If, again, we take a lower or nar- 
rower level of life as the poet’s 
standing-ground, the manners and 
morals, frailties and fashions of the 
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day, the tone of society, the current 
criticism on literature or art,—nowhere 
are these preserved for our pleasure 
with such brilliant clearness, such 
accurate lightness of touch, as_ by 
Aristophanes, Horace, Chaucer, or 
Pope. Drama stands in a peculiar 
region, midway between prose and 
verse. But when it is either poetry 
pure, as at Athens, or mixed, as in 
the England of Elizabeth and James, 
whilst the Dramatist is faithful to 
the higher traditions of his art, it yet 
fulfils its old Aristotelian office of 
purifying the passions, whilst it brings 
the past or present before us in an 
enchanted world of its own, and adds 
a charm to Poetry herself. Each 
century as it passes writes itself in 
light upon the mirror of the poet’s 
mind, and is fixed for ever by the 
secret of his art in words livelier than 
the painter’s tints, more durable than 
the marble of the sculptor. 

What Epic poetry does for man- 
kind, what we receive from Narrative, 
from Satire, from the Drama, I have 
now briefly sketched. All are, of 
course, given to us through the soul 
of the poet; rays of light refracted 
as it were and variously tinted by 


passage through his thoughts and 
feelings. But all these classes are 


alike, broadly speaking, in being re- 
presentations of what is in itself 
external to the Poet: they are all, 
to use one of the few abstract meta- 
physical terms which it is difficult 
to avoid, forms of objective Poetry. 
This species, for the last hundred 
years or so, has been less fertile, and, 
perhaps, less popular, than during the 
former centuries of civilization. To 
take another phrase, we might call it 
synthetical Poetry; whilst what we 
are apt to prefer is largely of the 
analytical kind ; personal, subjective, 
—in a restricted sense of the word, 
Lyrical. Time does not allow me 
here to enter into this point with 
any attempt at completeness. All I 


will venture now to say is, that the first 
or objective order of poems seems to 
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me the most healthy in its nature, 
the least distorted by caprice or fantas- 
ticality, above all, the more free from 
Egotism ;—that suicidal, hidden can- 
ker-worm of Art and of life. It has 
certainly exercised the widest, the 
most massive, influence on the world ; 
the creative, as contrasted with the 
penetrative, Imagination has in this 
tield displayed its energies most widely. 
In support of this criticism, which I 
submit with diffidence, I may quote 
a striking passage from Goethe. It 
occurs among those conversations,} 
fortunately recorded by Eckermann, 
in which the mitis sapientia of the 
poet’s old age often shines out with a 
peculiarly simple and attractive light. 
“The poet deserves not the name 
while he only speaks out his few 
subjective feelings; but as soon as 
he can appropriate to himself and 
express the world, he is a poet. Then 
he is inexhaustible, and can be always 
new ; while a subjective nature has 
soon talked out his little internal 
material, and is at last ruined by 
mannerism. People always talk of 
the study of the ancients ; but what 
does that mean,-except that it says, 
turn your attention to the real world, 
and try to express it, for that is what 
the ancients did when they were 
alive.’ “Goethe” (Eckermann con- 
tinues) “arose and walked to and fro, 
while I remained seated at the table, 
as he likes to see me. He stood a 
moment at the stove, and then, like 
one who has reflected, came to me, 
and with his finger on his lips, said, 
‘I will now tell you something 
which you will often find confirmed in 
your experience. All eras in a state 
of decline and dissolution are subjec- 
tive; on the other hand, all progres- 
sive eras have an objective tendency. 
1826. 


1 January 29, I quote from Mr. 


J. Oxenford’s excellent translation ; 1850.— 


In this book, Eckermann’s naif honesty has 
not concealed Goethe’s weak points as a critic ; 
yet I doubt if any of the poet’s writings, (the 
letters to Schiller included, ) give so favourable, 
so human, a view of his nature. 

















Our present time is retrograde, for it 
is subjective ; we see this not merely 
in poetry, but also in painting, and 
much besides. Every healthy effort, 
on the contrary, is directed from the 
inward to the outward world, as you 
will see in all great eras, which have 
been really in a state of progression, 
and all of an objective nature.’” 

Goethe's criticism here is the more 
interesting and weighty because, as 
he seems to have correctly felt, his 
judgment was in contradiction to his 
own practice as a poet. And those 
who do not accept his view may point 
with triumph to some amongst his 
own many personal subjective lyrics. 
In the Lyrical region indeed, wherein 
I include the ‘ Faust,’ and in this 
alone, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends,—may I confess it !—does the 
writer of first-rate genius strictly 
appear recognizable. With Goethe’s 
name, I may, therefore, fitly preface 
the brief remarks with which I pro- 
pose to-day to tax your patience upon 
the last great province of Poetry 
remaining for notice. 

As a practical descriptive definition, 
we might characterize the Lyric as 
eminently the voice of passion and of 
impulse, uttering in verse, generally 
fervent and rapid, some single thought, 
feeling, or situation. The poet’s art 
will hence be especially shown by the 
choice of a metrical structure appro- 
priate to the subject, and of a subject 
marked by unity in its motive. Or, 
rather, to speak more truly, motive 
and metre and prevailing colour will 
have presented themselves together to 
his mind as it were in a predestined 
unity. Within these general limits, 
the lyric falls under the two main 
heads of Objective and Subjective, 
Impersonal and Personal, upon which 
Goethe comments. Of these the first 
is, doubtless, highest or largest in pur- 
pose ; it is to this that we naturally 
give the great name of Ode, under 
which the most splendid and world- 
moving lyrics by common consent 
would be grouped. But here, also, 
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perhaps, are found the most ambitious 
failures of the lyric. A vast fervour 
of intensity, a rare command of his 
art, are demanded of the poet; the 
furnace must be seven times heated, 
which is to fuse and poetize this “large 
utterance” into unity. Hence that 
noble form of song often runs in the 
calmer current of narrative lyric, as 
the ‘St. Agnes’ of Keats, or the 
‘Ruth’ of Wordsworth; or, as in 
Gray’s exquisite lines, glides down 
into the Elegiac. 

The personal or subjective lyric, I 
need hardly remark, is by far the most 
frequent form; it is also that which 
perhaps yields the most immediate 
pleasure and relief to the mind ; it is 
especially the treasure-house for the 
Memory. Within this kind also our 
two main divisions reappear. The 
Lyric, whilst expressing individual 
feeling, may also represent universal 
feeling. The Poet’s personality may 
be felt to be that of human kind. The 
objective quality may be latent in the 
subjective. I venture to ask your 
attention to this point; the distine- 
tion is one which cuts very deep, and 
the value of lyrical poetry as a living 
power is greatly affected by it. I will 
name «a few examples ; taking first the 
more absolutely and purely personal 
style,—the strictly subjective lyric. 

The poem which expresses a single 
mind, which does not appeal to the 
common human heart, will often spring 
from an exceptional or fantastic tem- 
perament. Such are many of those 
fanciful lyrics of the seventeenth cen- 
tury which we owe to writers such as 
Donne, Crashaw, or Lovelace: nor is 
the race extinct in our own time. Such 
poems are seldom read, but never read 
without interest. Rarely, however, do 
they touch our feelings; for the in- 
genious is a foe to the pathetic. It is 
otherwise with those poems in which 
some morbid element, some too sensi- 
tive note, penetrates the strain with 
sadness. During this century, Italy 
has seen two singers of this character, 
strangely contrasted with the natural 
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gaiety of the land: her own son 
Leopardi, and our exile Shelley. Upon 
the beauty of Shelley’s lyrics, this is 
not the time to dwell ; my point here 
is, that their remoteness from ordinary 
feeling, their severance from humanity, 
set as they are to that weird melody 
of their own by the poet’s mastery 
over his art, is no small cause of the 
fascination which they hold over us : 
Coming one knows not how, nor whence, 
Nor whither going. 

Were Shelley’s lyrics not thus excep- 
tionally personal, thus aloof from 
experience,—a music of despair, such 
as Lucretius might have heard in fancy 
as he looked up at the “ «ther studded 
with shining stars,’--I think we could 
hardly enjoy them. In Mr. Arnold’s 
beautiful phrase, he seems to 


Wave us away, and keep his solitude, 


at the moment when the witchery of 
his Eolian music most attracts us. 

Shelley, however, is every way alone 
in his magic. Wordsworth in his 
solitary ‘ Highland Reaper’ expresses 
the quality which we look for most, 
and find most frequently, in first-rate 
lyrics ;—the voice of humanity, the 
cry of the heart ;—our own experience 
given back to us in song; the com- 
monplace of life transmuted into 
novelty and beauty ; 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

That has been, and may be again. 
Shakespeare has been our first grand- 
master in this style; some half dozen 
songs of his, in Sappho’s phrase, 
“sweeter than the harp, more golden 
than gold,” unite universality of feel- 
ing with lovely uniqueness of style 
beyond anything in the language: 
Milton’s too rare lyrics, many by 
Wordsworth, songs such as the ‘ Break, 

reak,’ or ‘Ask me no more,’ of our 
great living Lyrist, often coming near 
Shakespeare's in quality. But the 
field of the lyric is a world of beauty 
in itself, too large and too varied in 
its flowers that I should attempt to 
sketch it. One only specimen, how- 
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ever, I will venture to give, as an 
example of the personal lyric in its 
simplest form of perfection. It is 
some unknown lover’s song of absence. 
When I think on the happy days 
I spent wi’ you, my dearie, 
And now what lands between us lie, 
How can I be but eerie ! 
How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 
As ye were wae and weary! 
It was na sae ye glinted by 
When I was wi’ my dearie. 


These “slender accents of sweet 
verse,’—this little Romance of a life 
in eight lines, as I have elsewhere 
called it, has to me that beauty which 
almost calls forth tears; and it is no 
wonder that Burns himself, despite 
two attempts, has failed to better it. 


This lecture began with a historical 
outline of the realm of Poetry in its 
length and breadth. I have then tried, 
in similar outline, to set forth Poetry 
in its main results as a motive power 
in the world at large, and over the 
hearts of men; a power expressing 
itself by those varied methods of 
appeal, which bear the name of styles 
or classes. For the next occasion when 
I have the privilege of addressing you, 
remains, I hope, Poetry as an art,— 
the conditions under which she has to 
exercise this power ; and, as my moral 
from the whole, the claim of Poetry to 
be treated as a subject for study not 
less scholarly and scientific than the 
other great studies of Oxford. 

This is an ambitious attempt; it 
asks your kind forbearance; for a 
judgment tempered with mercy. Per- 
haps, indeed, any attempt to show 
what Poetry really is, is impossible. 
Let me quote a few beautiful lines 
applicable to this point, by that dear 
and high-hearted friend whose prema- 
ture death has opened, sadly, my way 
to a Chair which, I may indeed occupy, 
but cannot fill as Shairp filled it. 
Some here may remember the lines ; 
though but scant justice, I think, was 
done during his lifetime to his own 
gift in poetry,—marked as it is every- 
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where by the tenderness, the gallantry, 
the patriotism, the lofty aspiration 
and deep, fervent Faith which were 
the notes of Shairp’s character. After 
all our attempts (he is saying) to 
interpret the soul of those we love, an 
element remains, and this the central, 
the most important, which is beyond 
our finding out : 
We gaze on their loved faces, hear their 
speech, 
The heart’s most earnest utterance,—yet we 
feel 
Something beyond, nor they nor we can 
reach, 
Something they never can on carth reveal. 


This is the secret of the poet; this is 
that which, as one of them said, we 
cannot show, but feel only. For me, 
at least, whilst I hold this Chair, it 
will be enough if I can give some true 
insight into the character and course 
of Poetry, some aid towards under- 
standing and judging; if by choice 
of specimens I can assist towards full 
initiation into the beauty of the great 
master-works ; above all, and without 
which all is of no avail, if I can 
lead some to true study of the Poets, 
with love, with reverence, and with 
enthusiasm. 


A HOLIDAY. 


Is the age sordid, impotent, and cold ? 

None the less sweetly shrill the thrushes call ; 
None the less swiftly snowy blossoms fall 

On slim young grasses and buds manifold 
Where kingcups raise their chalices of gold 
As tender breezes drift the hawthorn’s pall ; 
None the less milky sway the chestnuts tall ; 
Or royally are large white clouds enrolled, 
Where up the azure mighty branches climb. 
On eyes that see and hearts that contemplate 
No shadow falls of days degenerate,— 

They reckon bat by seasons’ change the time ; 
Here the vain babblings of unlovely hours 
Cringe into silence before holier powers. 
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SEBASTIAN VAN STORCK, 


it was a winter-scene, by Adrian van 
de Velde, or by Isaac van Ostade, All 
the delicate poetry, together with all 
the delicate comfort, of the frosty 
season was in the leafless branches 
turned to silver, the furred dresses of 
the skaters, the warmth of the red- 
brick house-fronts under the gauze of 
white fog, the gleams of pale sunlight 
on the cuirasses of the mounted sol- 
diers as they receded into the distance. 
Sebastian van Storck, confessedly the 
most graceful performer in all that 
skating multitude, moving in endless 
maze over the vast surface of the 
frozen water-meadow, liked best this 
season of the year for its expression 
of a perfect impassivity, or at least 
of a perfect repose. The earth was, 
or seemed to be, at rest, with a breath- 
lessness of slumber which suited the 
young man’s peculiar temper. The 
heavy summer, as it dried up the 
meadows now lying dead below the 
ice, set free a crowded and competing 
world of life, which, while it gleamed 
very pleasantly russet and yellow for 
the painter Albert Cuyp, seemed well- 
nigh to suffocate Sebastian van Storck. 
Yet with all his appreciation of the 
national winter, Sebastian was not al- 
together a Hollander. His mother, of 
Spanish descent and Catholic, had 
given a richness of tone and form to 
the healthy freshness of the Dutch 
physiognomy, apt to preserve its 
youthfulness of aspect far beyond the 
period of life usual with other peoples. 
This mixed expression charmed the 
eye of Isaac van Ostade, who had 
painted his portrait from a sketch 
taken at one of those skating parties, 
with his plume of squirrel’s tail and 
fur muff, in all the modest pleasant- 
ness of boyhood. When he returned 
home lately from his studies at a place 
far inland, at the proposal of his tutor, 


to recover, as the tutor suggested, a 
certain Joss of robustness, something 
more than that cheerful indifference 
of early youth had passed away. The 
learned man, who held, as was alleged, 
the tenets of a surprising new philo- 
sophy, reluctant to disturb too early 
the fine intelligence of the pupil en- 
trusted to him, had found it, perhaps, 
a matter of honesty to send back to 
his parents one likely enough to catch 
from others any sort of theoretic 
light; for the letter he wrote dwelt 
much on the lad’s intellectual fear- 
lessness. “ At present,” he had writ- 
ten, ‘ he is influenced more by curiosity 
than by a care for truth, according to 
the character of youth. Certainly, he 
is strikingly different from his equals 
in age, in his passion for a vigorous 
intellectual gymnastic, such as their 
supineness of mind causes to be dis- 
tasteful to most young men, but in 
which he shows a fearlessness that at 
times makes me fancy that his ulti- 
mate destination may be the military 
life; for indeed the rigidly logical 
character of his mind always leads him 
out upon the practical. Don’t mis- 
understand me! At present, he is 
strenuous only intellectually ; and has 
given no definite sign of preference, 
as regards a vocation in life. But he 
seems to me to be one practical in 
this sense, that his theorems will 
shape life for him, directly; that he 
will always seek, as a matter of course, 
the effective equivalent to—the line of 
being which shall be the proper con- 
tinuation of—his line of thinking. 
This intellectual rectitude, or candour, 
which tomy mind has a kind of beauty 
in it, has reacted upon myself, I con- 
fess, with a searching quality.” That 
searching quality, indeed, many others 
also, people far from being intellectual, 
had experienced—an agitation of mind 
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in his neighbourhood, oddly at vari- 
ance with the composure of the young 
man’s manner and surrounding, so 
jealously preserved. 

In the crowd of spectators at the 
skating, whose eyes followed, so well- 
satistied, the movements of Sebastian 
van Storck, were the mothers of mar- 
riageable daughters, who presently 
became the suitors of this rich and 
distinguished youth, introduced to 
them, as now grown to man’s estate, 
by his delighted parents. Dutch aris- 
tocracy had put forth all its graces to 
become the winter morn: and it was 
characteristic of the period that the 
artist tribe was there, on a grand 
footing—in waiting for the lights and 
shadows they liked best. The artists 
were, in truth, an important body just 
then, as the natural complement of 
the nation’s hard-won prosperity ; 
helping it to a full consciousness of 
the genial yet delicate homeliness it 
loved ; for which it had fought so 
bravely, and was ready at any moment 
to fight anew, against man or the sea. 
Thomas de Keyser, who understood 
better than any one else the kind of 
quaint new Atticism which had found 
its way into the world over those 
waste salt marshes, wondering whether 
quite its finest type, as he understood 
it, might ever actually be seen there, 
saw it at last, in lively motion, in the 
person of Sebastian van Storck, and 
desired to paint his portrait. A little 
to his surprise, the young man de- 
clined the offer; not graciously, as 
was thought. 

Holland, just then, was reposing on 
its laurels after its long contest with 
Spain, in a short period of complete 
well-being, before troubles of another 
kind should set in. That a darker 
time might return again, was clearly 
enough felt by Sebastian the elder—a 
time like that of William the Silent, 
with its insane civil animosities, which 
might demand similarly energetic per- 
sonalities, and offer them similar op- 
portunities. And then—it was part 
of his honest geniality of character to 
admire those who “get on” in the 
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world. Himself had been, almost 
from boyhood, in contact with great 
affairs. A member of the States- 
General which had taken so hardly 
the kingly airs of Frederick Henry, 
he had assisted at the Congress of 
Munster, and figures conspicuously in 
Terburg’s picture of that assembly, 
which had finally established Holland 
as a first-rate power. The heroism by 
which the national well-being had 
been achieved was still of recent 
memory—the air full of its reverbe- 
ration, and great movement. There 
was a tradition to be maintained ; the 
sword by no means resting in its 
sheath. The age was still fitted to 
evoke a generous ambition ; and this 
son, from whose natural gifts there 
was so much to hope for, might play 
his part, at least as a diplomatist, if 
the present quiet continued. Had not 
the learned man said that his natural 
disposition would lead him out always 
upon practice? And in truth, the 
memory of that Silent hero had its 
fascination for the youth. When, 
about this time, Peter de Keyser, 
Thomas’s brother, unveiled at last his 
tomb of wrought bronze and marble 
in the Nieuwe Kerk at Delft, the 
young Sebastian was one of a small 
company present, and relished greatly 
the cold and abstract simplicity of 
the monument, so conforniable to the 
great, abstract, and unuttered force 
of the hero who slept beneath. 

In complete contrast to all that is 
abstract or cold in art, the home of 
Sebastian, the family mansion of the 
Storcks—a house, the front of which 
still survives in one of those patient 
architectural pieces by Jan van der 
Heyde—was, in its minute and busy 
well-being, like an epitome of Holland 
itself, with all the good-fortune of its 
“thriving genius” reflected, quite 
spontaneously, in the national taste. 
The nation had learned to content 
itself with a religion which told little, 
or not at all, on the outsides of things. 
ut we may fancy that something of 
the religious spirit had gone, accord- 
ing to the law of the transmutation 
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of forces, into the scrupulous care for 
cleanliness, into the grave, old-world, 
conservative beauty, of Dutch houses, 
which meant that the life people main- 
tained in them was normally affec- 
tionate and pure. 

The most curious florists of Holland 
were ambitious to supply the Burgo- 
master van Storck with the choicest 
products of their skill, for the garden 
spread below the windows on either 
side of the portico, and the central 
avenue of hoary beeches which led to 
it. Naturally, this house, within a 
mile of the city of Haarlem, became a 
resort of the artists, then mixing freely 
in great society, giving and receiving 
hints as to the domestic picturesque. 
Creatures of leisure—of leisure, on both 
sides—they were the appropriate com- 
plement of Dutch prosperity, as it was 
understood just then. Sebastian the 
elder could e!most have wished his son 
to be one «f them: it was the next 
best thing to the being an influential 
publicist or staiesman. The Dutch had 
just begun to see what a picture their 
country was—its canals, and boompjis, 
and endless, broadly-lighted meadows, 
and thousands of miles of quaint 
water-side: and their painters, the 
first true masters of landscape for its 
own sake, were further informing them 
in the matter, They were bringing 
proof, for all who cared to see, of the 
wealth of colour there was all around 
them, in this, supposably, sad land. 
Above all, they developed the old Low- 
country taste for interiors. Those 
innumerable genre pieces—conversa- 
tion, music, play—were in truth the 
equivalent of novel-reading for that 
day ; its own actual life, in its own 
proper circumstances, reflected in 
various degrees of idealisation: with 
no diminution of the sense of reality 
(that is to say) but with more and 
more purged and perfected delightful- 
ness of interest. Themselves illustra- 
ting, as every student of their history 
knows, the good-fellowship of family 
life, it was the ideal of that life which 
these artists depicted; the ideal of 
home in a country where the prepon- 


derant interest of life, after all, could 
not well be out of doors. Of the earth 
earthy—genuine red earth of the old 
Adam—it was an ideal very different 
from that which the sacred Italian 
painters had evoked from the life of 
Italy, yet, in its best types, was not 
without a kind of natural religious- 
ness. And in the achievement of a 
type of beauty so national and ver- 
nacular, the votaries of purely Dutch 
art might well feel that the Italianisers, 
like Berghem, Both, and Jan Weenix, 
went so far afield in vain. 

The fine organisation and acute in- 
telligence of Sebastian would have 
made him an effective connoisseur of 
the arts, as he showed by the justice 
of his remarks in those assemblies of 
the artists which his father so much 
loved. But in truth the arts were a 
matter he could but just tolerate. 
Why add, by a forced and artificial 
production, to the monotonous tide of 
competing, fleeting existence? Only, 
finding so much fine art actually about 
him, he was compelled (so to speak) to 
adjust himself to it ; to ascertain and 
accept that in it which should least 
collide with, of might even carry for- 
ward a little, his own characteris- 
tic tendencies. Obviously somewhat 
jealous of his intellectual interests, he 
loved inanimate nature, it might have 
been thought, better than man. He 
cared nothing, indeed, for the warm 
sand-banks of Wynants, nor for those 
eerie relics of ancient woodland which 
survive in Hobbema and Ruysdael, 
still less for the highly-coloured 
sceneries of the academic band at 
Rome, in spite of the escape they pro- 
vide one into clear breadth of atmo- 
sphere. For though Sebastian van 
Storck refused to travel, he loved the 
distant,—he enjoyed the sense of things 
seen from a distance,—carrying us, as 
on wide wings of space itself, far out of 
one’s actual surroundings. His pre- 
ference in the matter of art was, 
therefore, for those prospects @ vol 
d’viseau—of the caged bird on the 
wing at last—of which Rubens had 
the secret, and still more Philip de 
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Koninck, four of whose choicest works 
occupied the four walls of his chamber 
—visionary escapes, north, south, east, 
and west, into a wide-open though, it 
must be confessed, a somewhat sullen 
land. For the fourth of them he had 
exchanged with his mother a marvel- 
lously vivid Metsu, lately bequeathed 
to him, in which she herself was pre- 
sented. They were the sole ornaments 
he permitted himself. From the midst 
of the busy and busy-looking house, 
crowded with the furniture and the 
pretty little toys of many generations, 
a long passage led the rare visitor up 
a winding staircase ; and (again at the 
end of a long passage) he found him- 
self as if shut off from the whole 
talkative Dutch world, and in the 
embrace of that wonderful quiet, which 
is also possible in Holland, at its 
height all around him. It was here 
that Sebastian could yield himself, 
with the only sort of love he had ever 
felt, to the supremacy of his difficult 
thoughts.—A kind of empty place! 
Here, you felt, all had been mentally 
put to rights by the working-out of a 
long equation, which had “ zero equals 
zero” for its result. Here one did, 
and perhaps felt, nothing ; one only 
thought. Of living creatures only 
birds came there freely, the sea-birds 
especially, to attract and detain which 
there were all sorts of ingenious con- 
trivances about the windows, such as 
one may see in the cottage sceneries of 
Jan Steen and others. There was 
something perhaps of his passion for 
distance in this welcoming of the crea- 
tures of the air. A great simplicity 
in their manner of life had, indeed, 
been characteristic of many a distin- 
guished Hollander,— William the Silent, 
Baruch de Spinosa, the brothers de 
Witt. But the simplicity of Sebastian 
van Storck was something different 
from that, and certainly nothing 
democratic. His mother thought him 
like one disembarrassing himself care- 
fully, and little by little, of all impedi- 
ments, habituating himself gradually 
to make shift with as little as possible, 
in preparation for a long journey. 
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The Burgomaster van Storck enter- 
tained a party of friends, consisting 
chiefly of his favourite artists, one 
summer evening. The guests were 
seen arriving on foot in the fine 
weather, some of them accompanied 
by their wives and daughters, against 
the light of the low sun, falling red on 
the old trees of the avenue and the 
faces of those who advanced along it 
—Willem van Aelst, expecting to find 
hints for a flower-portrait in the 
exotics which would decorate the ban- 
quetting-room ; Gerard Dow, to feed 
his eye, amid all that glittering luxury, 
on the combat between candle-light 
and the last rays of the departing sun; 
Thomas de Keyser, to catch by stealth 
the likeness of Sebastian the younger. 
Albert Cuyp was there, who, develop- 
ing the latent gold in Rembrandt, had 
brought into his native Dordrecht a 
heavy wealth of sunshine, as exotic as 
those flowers or the eastern carpets on 
the Burgomaster’s tables ; with Hooch, 
the in-door Cuyp, and Willem van de 
Velde, who painted those shore-pieces, 
with gay ships of war, such as he 
loved, for his patron’s cabinet. Thomas 
de Keyser came in company with his 
brother Peter, his niece, and young 
Mr. Nicholas Stone from England, 
pupil of that brother Peter, who after- 
wards married the niece. For the life 
of Dutch artists, too, was exemplary 
in matters of domestic relationship, its 
history telling many a cheering story 
of mutual faith in misfortune. Hardly 
less exemplary was the comradeship 
which they displayed among them- 
selves, obscuring their best gifts some- 
times, one in the mere accessories of 
another man’s work, so that they came 
together to-night with no fear of 
falling out, and spoiling the musical 
interludes of Madame van Storck in 
the large back parlour. A little way 
behind the other guests, three of them 
together, son, grandson, and the 
grandfather, moving slowly, came the 
Hondecoeters—Giles, Gybrecht, and 
Melchior. They led the party, before 
the house was entered, by fading 
light to see the curious poultry of the 
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Burgomaster go to roost ; and it was 
almost night when the supper-room 
was reached at last. The occasion was 
an important one to Sebastian, and to 
others, through him. For—was it the 
music of the duets? he asked himself 
next morning, with a certain distaste 
as he remembered it all, or the heady 
Spanish wines poured out so freely in 
those narrow but deep Venetian 
glasses ‘—on this evening he ap- 
proached more nearly than he had 
ever yet done to Mademoiselle van 
Westrheene, as she sat there beside 
the clavecin, looking very ruddy and 
fresh in her white satin, trimmed with 
glossy crimson swansdown. 

So genially attempered, so warm, 
was life become, in the land of which 
Pliny had spoken as scarcely dry land 
at all. And, in truth, the sea which 
Sebastian so much loved, and with so 
great a satisfaction and sense of well- 
being in every hint of its nearness, is 
never far distant in Holland.  In- 
vading all places, stealing under 
one’s feet, insinuating itself everywhere 
along an endless net-work of canals 
(by no means such formal channels 
as we understand by the name, but 
picturesque rivers, with sedgy banks 
and haunted by innumerable birds) 
its incidents present themselves oddly 
even in one’s park or woodland 
walks; the ship in full sail appear- 
ing suddenly among the great trees, 
or above the garden wall, where we 
had no suspicion of the presence of 
water. In the very conditions of life 
in such a country there was a standing 
force of pathos. The country itself 
shared the uncertainty of the indi- 
vidual human life: and there was 
pathos also in the constantly renewed, 
heavily taxed labour, necessary to 
keep the native soil, fought for so un- 
selfishly, there at all; with a warfare 
that must still be maintained when 
that other struggle with the Spaniard 
was over. But though Sebastian liked 
to breathe, so nearly, the sea and its in- 
fluences, those were considerations he 
scarcely entertained. In his passion for 
Schwindsucht—in English, we haven't 


the word—he found it pleasant to think 
of the resistless element which left one 
hardly a foot-space amidst the yielding 
sand ; of the old beds of lost rivers, 
surviving now only as deeper channels 
in the sea ; of the remains of a certain 
ancient town, which within men’s 
memory had lost its few remaining in- 
habitants, and, with its already empty 
tombs, dissolved and disappeared in 
the flood. 

It happened, on occasion of an excep- 
tionally low tide, that some remarkable 
relics were exposed to view on the coast of 
the island of Vleeland. A countryman’s 
waggon overtaken by the tide, as he 
returned with merchandise from the 
shore !—you might have supposed, but 
for a touch of grace in the construe- 
tion of the thing—lightly wrought 
timber-work, united and adorned by a 
multitude of brass fastenings, like the 
work of children for their simplicity ; 
while the rude, stiff chair, or throne, 
set upon it, seemed to distinguish it as 
a chariot of state. To some anti- 
quarians it told the story of the over- 
whelming of one of the chiefs of the 
old primeval people of Holland, amid 
all his gala array, in a great storm, 
But it was another view which Sebas- 
tian preferred: that this object was 
sepulchral, namely, in its motives— 
the one surviving relic of a grand 
burial, in the ancient manner, of a 
king or hero, whose very tomb was 
dissolved away.—Sunt metis mete! 
There came with it the odd fancy that 
he himself would like to have been 
dead and gone as long ago, with a kind 
of envy of those whose deceasing was 
so long since over. 

On more peaceful days he would 
ponder Pliny’s account of those 
primeval forefathers, but without 
Pliny’s contempt for them. <A cloyed 
Roman might despise their humble 
existence, fixed by necessity from age 
to age, and with no desire of change, 
as “the ocean poured in its flood twice 
a day, making it uncertain whether 
the country was a part of the conti- 
nent or of the sea.” But for his part 
Sebastian found something of poetry 
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in all that, as he conceived what 
thoughts the old Hollander might have 
had at his fishing, with nets themselves 
woven of sea-weed, waiting carefully 
for his drink on the heavy rains, and 
taking refuge as the flood rose on the 
sand-hills, in a little hut constructed 
but airily on tall stakes, conformable 
to the elevation of the highest tides ; 
like a navigator, thought the learned 
writer, when the sea was risen, 
like a shipwrecked mariner when it 
was retired. To the fancy of Sebas- 
tian, he lived with great breadths of 
calm light above and around him, 
influenced by, and in a sense, living 
upon them ; and he felt that he might 
well complain, to Pliny’s so infinite 
surprise, on being made a Roman 
citizen. 

And certainly Sebastian van Storck 
did not felicitate his people on the luck 
which, in the words of another old 
writer, “hath disposed them to so 
thriving a genius.” Their restless in- 
genuity in making and maintaining 
dry land where nature had willed the 
sea, was even more like the industry 
of animals than had been the life of 
their forefathers. Away! with that 
tetchy, feverish, unworthy agitation, 
with this and that, all too importunate, 
motive of interest! And then, “ my 
son!” said his father, “ be stimulated 
to action! ”—he too thinking of that 
heroic industry which had triumphed 
over nature, precisely where the contest 
had been most difficult. 

Yet, in truth, Sebastian was forcibly 
taken by the simplicity of a great af- 
fection, as set forth in an incident of 
real life of which he heard just then. 
The eminent Grotius being condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, his wife 
determined to share his fate, alleviated 
only by the reading of books sent by 
friends. The books, finished, were 
returned in a great chest. In this 
chest the wife inclosed the husband, 
and was able to reply to the objections 
of the soldiers who carried it, com- 
plaining of its weight, with a self-con- 
trol, which she maintained till the 
captive was in safety, herself remain- 
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ing to face the consequences; and 
there was a kind of absoluteness of 
affection in that, which attracted Se- 
bastian for a while to ponder on the 
practical forces which shape men’s 
lives. Had he turned, indeed, to a 
practical career, it would have been 
less in the direction of the military 
or political life than to another form 
of enterprise popular with his country- 
men. In the eager, gallant life of that 
age, if the sword fell for a moment 
into its sheath, they were for starting 
off on perilous voyages to the regions 
of frost and snow in search after that 
“north-western passage,”. for the dis- 
covery of which the States-General had 
offered large rewards. Sebastian, in 
effect, found a charm in the thought of 
that still, drowsy, spell-bound world 
of perpetual ice, as in art and life he 
could always tolerate the sea. Ad- 
miral-general of Holland, as painted 
by Van der Helst, with a marine back- 
ground by Bakhuysen—at moments 
his father could fancy him so. 

There was still another very differ- 
ent sort of character to which Sebas- 
tian would let his thoughts stray, 
without check, for atime. His mother, 
whom he much resembled outwardly, 
aCatholic from Brabant, had had saints 
in her family, and from time to timethe 
mind of Sebastian had been occupied 
with the subject of monastic life, its 
quiet, its negation. The portrait of a 
certain Carthusian prior, which, like 
the famous statue of Saint Bruno, the 
first Carthusian, in the church of 
Santa Maria dei Angeli at Rome, could 
it have spoken, would have said, 
“Silence!” kept strange company 
with the painted visages of men of 
affairs. A great theological strife 
was then raging in Holland. Grave 
ministers of religion assembled some- 
times, like the painted scene by Rem- 
brandt, in the Burgomaster’s house ; 
and once, not however in their com- 
pany, came a renowned young Jewish 
divine, Baruch de Spinosa, with whom, 
most unexpectedly, Sebastian found 
himself in sympathy, meeting the 
young Jew’s far-reaching thoughts half 
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way to the confirmation of his own ; 
and he did not know that his visitor, 
very ready with the pencil, had taken 
his likeness as they talked, on the fly- 
leaf of his note-book. Alive to that 
theological disturbance in the air all 
around him, he refused to be moved 
by it, as essentially a strife on small 
matters, anticipating a vagrant regret 
which may have visited many other 
minds since,—the regret, namely, that 
the old, pensive, use-and-wont Catho- 
licism, which had accompanied the na- 
tion’s earlier struggle for existence, and 
consoled it therein, had been taken 
from it. And for himself, indeed, 
what impressed him in that old Catho- 
licism was a kind of lull in it—a lull- 
ing power—like that of themonotonous 
organ-music, which Holland, Catholic 
or not, still so greatly loves. But what 
he could not away with in the Catho- 
lie religion was its unfailing drift 
towards the concrete — the positive 
imageries of a faith, so richly beset 
with persons, things, historical inci- 
dents. 

Rigidly logical in the method of his 
inferences, he attained the poetic 
quality only by the audacity with 
which he conceived the whole sublime 
extension of his premises. The con- 
trast was a strange one, between the 
careful, the almost petty, fineness of 
his personal surrounding —all the 
elegant conventionalities of life, in 
that rising Dutch family—and the 
mortal coldness of a temperament the 
intellectual tendencies of which seemed 
vo necessitate straightforward flight 
from all that was positive. He seemed, 
if one may say so, in love with death ; 
preferring winter to summer ; finding 
only a tranquillising influence in the 
thought of the earth beneath our feet 
cooling down for ever from its old 
cosmic heat; watching pleasurably 
how their colours fled out of things, 
and the long sandbank in the sea, 
which had been the rampart of a town, 
was washing down in its turn. One 
of his acquaintance, a penurious young 
poet, who, having nothing in his 
pockets but the imaginative or other- 
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wise barely potential gold of manu- 
script verses, would have grasped so 
eagerly, had they lain within his 
reach, at the elegant outsides of life, 
thought the fortunate Sebastian, pos- 
sessed of every possible opportunity 
of that kind, yet bent only on dispens- 
ing with it ; certainly a most puzzling, 
and comfortless creature. A few 
only, half discerning what was in his 
mind, would fain have shared his 
intellectual clearness, and found a 
kind of attractive beauty in this 
youthful enthusiasm for an abstract 
theorem. Extremes meeting, his cold 
and dispassionate detachment from all 
that is most attractive to ordinary 
minds came to have the impressiveness 
of a great passion. And for the most 
part, people had loved him; feeling 
instinctively that there must be some- 
where the justification of his difference 
from themselves. It was like being 
in love: or it was an intellectual 
malady, such as pleaded for forbear- 
ance, like bodily sickness, and gave at 
times a resigned and touching sweet- 
ness to what he did and said. Only 
once, at a moment of the wild popular 
excitement, which at that period was 
easy to provoke in Holland, there was 
a certain group of persons who would 
have shut him up as no well-wisher to, 
and perhaps a plotter against, the 
common-weal. A single traitor might 
cut the dykes in an hour, in the inter- 
est of the English or the French. Or, 
had he already committed some 
treasonable act, who was so anxious 
to expose no writing of his that he 
ieft his letters unsigned, and there 
were little stratagems to get specimens 
of his fair manuscript? For with all 
his breadth of mystic intention, he 
was anxious, as the hours crept on, to 
leave all the inevitable details of life 
at least in order, in equation. And 
all his singularities appeared to be 
summed up in his refusal to take his 
place in the life-sized family group, 
painted, trés distingué et tres soigné, 
remarks a modern critic of the work— 
about this time. His mother expostu- 
lated with him on the matter—she must 




















needs feel, a little icily, the emptiness 
of hope, and something more than the 
due measure of cold in things for a 
woman of her age, in the person of 
a son who desired but to fade out of 
the world like a breath,—and suggest- 
ed filial duty. ‘Good mother!” he 
answered, “there are duties towards 
the intellect also, which women can 
but rarely understand.” 

The artists and their wives were 
come to supper again, with the Burgo- 
master van Storck. Mademoiselle 
van Westrheene was also come, with 
her sister and mother. The girl was 
by this time fallen in love with Sebas- 
tian ; and she was one of the few who, 
in spite of his terrible coldness, really 
loved him for himself. But though of 
good birth she was poor, while Sebas- 
tian could not but perceive that there 
he had many suitors of his wealth. 
In truth, Madame van Westrheene, 
her mother, did wish to marry this 
daughter into the great world, and 
plied many arts to that end, such as 
“daughterful” mothers use. Her 
healthy freshness of mien and mind, 
her ruddy beauty, some showy presents 
that had passed, were of a piece with 
the ruddy colouring of the very house 
those people lived in; and for a 
moment the cheerful warmth that may 
be felt in life seemed to come very 
clese to him—to come forth, and en- 
fold him. Meantime the girl herself, 
taking note of this, and that on a 
former occasion of their meeting he 
had seemed likely to respond to her 
inclination, and that his father would 
readily consent to such a marriage, 
surprised him on the sudden with 
those coquetries and importunities, all 
those little arts of love, which often 
sueceed with men. Only, to Sebastian 
they seemed opposed to that absolute 
nature we suppose in love. And 
while, in the eyes of all around him 
to-night, this courtship seemed to 
promise him, thus early in life, a kind 
of quiet happiness, he was coming to 
an estimate of the situation, with 
regard to that ideal of a calm, intel- 
lectual indifference, of which he was 
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the sworn chevalier. Set in the cold, 
hard light of that, this girl, with the 
pronounced personal views of her 
mother, and in the very effectiveness 
of arts prompted by a real affection, 
bringing the warm life they prefigured 
so close to him, seemed vulgar! And 
still he felt himself bound in honour ; 
or judged from their manner that she 
and those about them thought him 
thus bound. He did not reflect on 
the inconsistency of the feeling of 
honour (living, as it does essentially, 
upon the concrete and minute detail 
of social relationship) for one who, on 
principle, set so slight a value on any 
thing whatever that is merely relative 
in its character. 

The guests growing late and lively, 
were almost pledging the betrothed in 
the rich wine. Only Sebastian’s 
mother knew; and at that advanced 
hour, while the company were thus 
intently occupied, drew away the Bur- 
gomaster to confide to him the misgiv- 
ing she felt, grown toa great height 
just then. The young man had slipped 
from the assembly ; but certainly not 
with Mademoiselle van Westrheene, 
who was suddenly withdrawn also. 
And she never appeared again in the 
world, Already, next day, with the 
rumour that Sebastian had left his 
home, it was known that the expected 
marriage would not take place. The 
girl, indeed, alleged something in the 
way of a cause on her part; but 
seemed to fade away continually after- 
wards, and in the eyes of all who saw 
her was like one perishing of wounded 
pride. But to make a clean breast of 
her poor girlish worldliness, before she 
became a béguine, she confessed to her 
mother the receipt of the letter—the 
cruel letter that had killed her. And 
in effect, the first copy of this letter, 
written with a very deliberate fine- 
ness, rejecting her—accusing her, so 
natural, and simply loyal! of a vulgar 
coarseness of character—was found, 
oddly tacked on, as their last word, to 
the studious record of the abstract 
thoughts which had been the real 
business of Sebastian’s life, in the 
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room whither his mother went to seek 
him next day, littered with the frag- 
ments of the one portrait of him in 
existence. 

The neat and elaborate manuscript 
volume, of which this letter formed 
the final page, (odd transition! by 
which a train of thought so abstract 
drew its conclusion in the sphere of 
action, ) afforded at length, to the few 
who were interested in him, a much- 
coveted insight into the curiosity of 
his existence ; and I pause just here 
to indicate in outline the kind of 
reasoning through which, making the 
“Infinite” his beginning and his end, 
Sebastian was come to think all defi- 
nite forms of being, the warm pressure 
of life, the cry of humanity itself, no 
more than a troublesome irritation of 
the surface, a passing vexatious 
thought, or uneasy dream, of the 
absolute mind—at its height of petu- 
lant importunity in the eager human 
creature. 

The volume was, indeed, a kind of 
treatise to be; a hard, systematic, 
well-concatinated train of thought, 
still implicated in the circumstances 
of a journal. Liberated from the 
accidents of that particular form, its 
unavoidable details of place and oc- 
casion, the theoretic strain would have 
been found mathematically continuous. 
The already so weary Sebastian might 
perhaps never have taken in hand, or 
succeeded in, this detachment of his 
thoughts ; every one of which, begin- 
ning with himself there, as the peculiar 
and intimate apprehension of this or 
that particular day and hour, seemed 
still to protest against such disturb- 
ance, as if reluctant to part from those 
accidental associations of the personal 
history which had prompted it, and be- 
come a purely intellectual abstraction. 

The series began with Sebastian’s 
boyish enthusiasm for a strange, fine 
saying of Doctor Baruch de Spinosa’s, 
concerning the Divine Love—That 
whoso loveth God truly must not 
expect to be loved by Him in return. 
Through mere reaction against an 
actual surrounding of which every 


circumstance tended to make him a 
finished egotist, that bold assertion 
defined for him the ideal of an intel- 
lectual disinterestedness, of a domain 
of unimpassioned mind, with the de- 
sire to put one’s subjective side out of 
the way, and let pure reason speak. 

And what pure reason affirmed, in 
the first place, as the “ beginning of 
wisdom,” was that the world is but a 
thought, or series of thoughts, existent, 
therefore, solely in mind. It showed 
him, as he fixed the mental eye with 
more and more of self-absorption on 
the facts of his intellectual existence, 
a picture or vision of the universe as 
actually the product, so far as he 
really knew it, of his own lonely 
thinking power—of himself, there, 
thinking: as being zero without 
him: and as possessing a perfectly 
homogeneous unity in that. “Things 
that have nothing in common with 
each other,” said the axiomatic reason, 
“cannot be understood or explained 
by means of each other.” But to 
pure reason things discovered them- 
selves as being, in their essence, 
thought—all things, even the most 
opposite things, mere transmutations 
of a single power—the power of 
thought. All was but conscious mind. 
Therefore, all the more exclusively, 
he must minister to mind, to the 
intellectual power, submitting himself 
to the sole direction of that whither- 
sover it might lead him. Everything 
must be referred to, and, as it were, 
changed into the terms of that, if its 
essential value was to be ascertained. 
“Joy,” he said, anticipating Spinosa, 
—that, for the attainment of which 
men are ready to surrender all beside 
—is but the name of a passion in 
which the mind passes to a greater 
perfection or power of thinking; as 
grief of the passion in which it passes 
to a less.” 

Looking backward for the genera- 
tive source of that power, from himself 
to the cause of his mysterious being, 
he still reflected, as one can but do, 
himself —the pattern of himself — 
vaguer and enlarged, upon the broad 



























screen of the supposable world with- 
out. In this way, some, at all events, 
would have explained his mental pro- 
cess. To him it was nothing less than 
the apprehension, the revelation, of 
the greatest and most real of ideas— 
the secret structure of all things. He, 
too, with his vividly-coloured existence, 
with this picturesque and sensuous 
world of Dutch art and Dutch reality 
all around, which would fain have 
made him the prisoner of its colours, 
its genial warmth, its struggle for life, 
its selfish and crafty love, was but a 
transient perturbation of the absolute 
mind; of which, indeed, all finite 
things whatever, time itself, the most 
durable achievements of nature and 
man, and all that seems most like 
independent energy, are no more than 
petty accidents or affections. Theorem 
and corollary! Thus they stood : 

“There can be only one substance: 
corollary—the greatest of errors is to 
think that the non-existent, the world 
of finite things seen and felt, really 
is: theorem,—for, whatever is, is 
but in that: corollary (practical) 
one’s wisdom, therefore, consists in 
hastening, so far as may be, the ac- 
tion of those forces which tend to the 
restoration of equilibrium, to the calm 
surface of the absolute and untroubled 
mind, to tabula rasa, by the extinction 
in one of all that is but correlative 
to the finite illusion— by the sup- 
pression of ourselves.” 

In the loneliness which was gather- 
ing round him, and oddly enough as 
a somewhat surprising thing, he won- 
dered whether there were, or had been 
others, who had like thoughts, ready 
to welcome any such as his veritable 
compatriots. And, in fact, he became 
aware just then, in readings difficult 
indeed, but which their absorbing in- 
terest caused to seem almost like an 
illicit pleasure, a sense of kinship with 
certain older minds. The study of 
many an earlier adventurous theorist 
satisfied his curiosity, as the record 
of dariug physical adventure, for in- 
stance, might satisfy the curiosity of 
the healthy. It was a tradition, a con- 
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stant tradition—that daring thought 
of his; an echo, or haunting recur- 
rent voice of the human soul itself, 
(and as such, sealed with natural truth,) 
which certain minds would not fail to 
heed ; discerning also, if they were 
really loyal to themselves, its practical 
conclusion. The One alone is: and all 
things beside are but its passing 
affections, which have no proper right 
to be. 

Even as, but its accidents or affec- 
tions, there might have been found, 
within the circumference of the infinite 
thinker, an adequate scope for the joy 
and love of the creature. There have 
been dispositions in which that abstract 
theorem has only induced a renewed 
value for the finite interests around 
and within us. Centre of heat and 
light,—truly, nothing has seemed to lie 
beyond the touch of its perpetual 
summer. It has allied itself to the 
poetical or artistic sympathy, which 
feels challenged to become acquainted 
with and explore the various forms of 
finite existence all the more intimately, 
just because of that sense of one lively 
spirit circulating through all things 
—a tiny soul in the very sunbeam, or 
leaf. Sebastian van Storck, on the 
contrary, was determined, perhaps by 
some inherited satiety and fatigue in 
his nature, to the opposite issue of the 
practical dilemma. For him, it was the 
pallid arctic sun, disclosing itself over 
the dead level of a glacial, a barren 
and absolutely lonely, sea. The lively 
purpose of life had been frozen out of 
it. What he must admire, and love 
if he could, was “equilibrium,” the 
void, the tabula rasa, into which, 
through all those apparent energies of 
man and nature that in truth are but 
forces of disintegration, the world 
was really settling. And, himself a 
mere circumstance in a fatalistic series, 
to which the clay of the potter was no 
adequate parallel, he could not expect 
to be “loved in return.” At first, 
indeed, he had a kind of delight in his 
thoughts—in the eager pressure for- 
ward, to whatsoever conclusion, of an 
intellectual gymnastic, which was like 
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the making of Euclid. Only, little by 
little, under the freezing influence of 
the propositions themselves, the the- 
oretic vitality itself, and with it his 
old eagerness for truth, the care to 
track it from proposition to proposition, 
was chilled out of him. And, in fact, 
the conclusion was there already (might 
be foreseen) in the premises. By a 
singular perversity, it seemed to him 
that every one of those passing affec- 
tions—himself, alas! at times—was for 
ever trying to be—to assert itself; to 
maintain its isolated and petty self, by 
a kind of practical lie in things; all 
through every incident of that hypo- 
thetic existence it had protested that 
its proper function was to die. Surely ! 
they marred the freedom, the truth, 
the beatific calm, of the absolute 
selfishness, which could not, if it would, 
pass beyond the circumference of itself ; 
to which at times, with a fantastic 
seuse of well-being, he found himself 
capable of a kind of fanatical devotion. 
And those, as he conceived, were his 
moments of genuine theoretic insight, 
in which, under the abstract “light 
perpetual,” he died to self; while yet 
the intellect, after all, had attained a 
freedom of its own, through the 
vigorous act which assured him that 
as nature was but a thought of his, so 
himself also was but the passing 
thought of God. 

No! rather a puzzle only —an 
anomaly — upon that one, white, 
unruffied consciousness! His first 
principle once recognised, all the rest, 
the whole array of propositions down 
to the heartless practical conclusion, 
must follow of themselves, Detach- 
ment: to hasten hence: to fold up 
one’s whole self, as a vesture put aside : 
to anticipate, by such individual force 
as he could find in him, the slow dis- 
integration by which Nature herself 
is levelling the eternal hills :—here 
would be the secret of peace, of such 
dignity and truth as there could be in 
a world which after all was essentially 
an illusion. For Sebastian at least, 
the world and the individual alike had 
been divested of all effective purpose. 


The most vivid of finite objects; the 
dramatic episodes of Dutch history ; 
the brilliant personalities which had 
found their parts to play in them ; that 
golden art, surrounding one with an 
ideal world, through which the real 
world was discernible indeed beyond, 
but etherealised by the medium through 
which it came to one; all this, for 
most men so powerful a link to exist- 
ence, only set him on the thought of 
escape—means of escape—into a form- 
less and nameless intinite world, evenly 
grey. The very emphasis of those 
objects, their importunity to the eye, 
the ear, the finite intelligence, was but 
the measure of their distance from 
what really is. One’s personal pre- 
the presence, such as it is, of 
the most incisive things and persons 
around one—could but lessen by so 
much, that which really is; yet is, 
undeniably, of a very transient nature. 
To restore talwla rasa, then, by a 
continual effort at self-effacement !— 
Actually proud, at times, of his 
curious, well-reasoned nihilism, he 
could only regard what is called the 
business of life as no better than a 
trifling and wearisome delay. Bent on 
making sacrifice of the rich life possi- 
ble for him (as he would readily have 
sacrificed that of other people) to the 
bare and formal logie of the reply to 
& query, never proposed by entirely 
healthy minds, regarding the remote 
conditions and tendencies of that life, 
he did not reflect that if others had 
inquired as scrupulously the world 
could never have come so far at all— 
that the fact of its having come so 
far was itself a weighty exception to 
his hypothesis. His fantastic devo- 
tion souring into fanaticism, into a 
kind of religious mania, with what 
was really a vehement assertion of his 
individual will, he had formulated duty 
as the principle to hinder as little as 
possible what he called the restoration 
of equilibrium, of the primary con- 
sciousness to itself—its relief from 
that uneasy, tetchy, unworthy dream 
of a world, made so ill, or dreamt so 
weakly —to forget, to be forgotten. 
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And at length this dark fanaticism, 
losing the support of pride in the 
mere novelty of a reasoning so hard 
and dry, turned round upon him, as 
our fanaticism will, in black melan- 
choly. The theoretic, or imaginative, 
desire to urge Time’s creeping footsteps, 
was felt now as the physical fatigue 
which leaves the book or the letter 
unfinished, or finishes eagerly, out of 
hand, for mere finishing’s sake, un- 
important business, Strange! that 
the presence to the mind of a meta- 
physical abstraction should have had 
this power over one so fortunately 
endowed for the reception of the 
sensible world. It could hardly have 
been so with him but for the concur- 
rence of physical causes with the 
influences proper to a mere thought. 
The moralist, indeed, might have noted 
that a kind of pride, a morbid fear of 
vulgarity, lent secret strength to the 
intellectual prejudice, which realised 
duty as the renunciation of all finite 
objects, the fastidious refusal to be or 
do any limited thing. But beyond 
this, it was legible in his own admis- 
sions from time to time, that the body, 
following, as it will with powerful 
temperaments, the lead of mind and 
the will, the intellectual consumption 
(so to term it) had been concurrent 
with, strengthened and was strength- 
ened by, a vein of physical phthisis— 
by a merely physical accident, after 
all, of his bodily constitution ; which 
might have taken a different turn, had 
another accident led him to the hills 
instead of to theshore. Is it only the 
result of disease ? he would ask himself 
sometimes with a sudden suspicion of 
his intellectual cogency — this per- 
suasion that myself, and all that 
surrounds me, are but a diminution of 
that which really is!—this unkindly 
melancholy ? 

The journal, with that “cruel” 
letter to Mademoiselle van Westrheene 
coming as the last step in the rigid 
process of theoretic deduction, cireu- 
lated among the curious ; and people 
made their judgments upon it. There 
were some who held that such opinions 
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should be suppressed by law; that 
they were, or might become, dangerous 
to society. Perhaps it was the con- 
fessor of his mother who thought of 
the matter most justly. The aged 
man smiled, observing how, even for 
minds by no means slight, the mere 
dress alters the look of a familiar 
thonght—with a happy sort of smile 
as he added (meaning that the truth 
of Sebastian’s apprehension was duly 
covered by the propositions of his own 
creed, and quoting Sebastian’s favourite 
pagan wisdom from the lips of Saint 
Paul) “In Him, we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 

Next day, as Sebastian escaped to 
the sea under the long, monotonous 
line of wind-mills, in comparative calm 
of mind—reaction of that pleasant 
morning from the madness of the 
night before—he was making light, or 
trying to make light with some success, 
of his late distress. He would fain 
have thought it a small matter, to be 
adequately set at rest for him by 
certain well-tested influences of ex- 
ternal nature, in a long visit to the 
place he liked best: a desolate house, 
amid the sands of the Helder, one of 
theold lodgings of his family,—property 
now, rather, of the sea-birds, and 
almost surrounded by the encroaching 
tide; though there were still relics 
enough of hardy, sweet things about it, 
to form what was to Sebastian the 
most perfect garden in Holland. Here 
he could make “equation” between 
himself and what was not himself, and 
set things in order, in preparation 
towards such deliberate and final 
change in his manner of living as 
circumstances so clearly necessitated. 

As he stayed in this place, with one 
or two silent serving people, a sudden 
rising of the wind altered, as it might 
seem, in a few dark, tempestuous 
hours, the entire world around him. 
The strong wind changed not again for 
fourteen days; and its effect was a 
permanent one; so that people might 
have fancied that an enemy had indeed 
cut the dykes somewhere—a pin-hole, 
enough to wreck the ship of Holland. 
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or at least that portion of it, which 
underwent an inundation of the sea 
the like of which had not occurred in 
that province for half a century. Only, 
when the body of Sebastian was found, 
apparently not long after death, a child 
lay asleep, swaddled warmly in his 
heavy furs, in an upper room of the 
old tower, to which the tide was almost 
risen ; though the building still stood 
firmly, and still with the means of life 
in plenty. And it was in the saving 
of this child, with a great effort, as 
certain circumstances seemed to indi- 
cate, that Sebastian had lost his life. 
His parents were come to seek him, 


believing him bent on self-destruction, 
and were almost glad to find him thus. 
A learned physician, moreover, en- 
deavoured to comfort his mother by 
remarking that in any case he must 
certainly have died ere many years 
were passed, slowly, perhaps painfully, 
of a disease then coming into the 
world: disease begotten by the fogs of 
that country—waters, he observed, 
not in their place, “‘ above the firma- 
ment”’—on people grown somewhat 
over-delicate in their nature by the 
effects of modern luxury. 
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Dr. Joun Browny’s pleasant story 
has become well-known of the country- 
man who being asked to account for 
the gravity of his dog replied, “ Oh 
sir! life is full of sariousness to him 
—he can never get eneugh o’ fechtin.” 
Something of the spirit of this sad- 
dened dog seems lately to have entered 
into the very people who ought to be 
freest from it—our men of letters. 
They are all.very serious and very 
quarrelsome. To some of them it is 
dangerous even to allude. Many are 
wedded to a theory or period, and are 
the most uxorious of husbands—ever 
ready to resent an affront to their 
lady. This devotion makes them very 
grave, and possibly very happy after 
a pedantic fashion. One remembers 
what Hazlitt, who was neither happy 
nor pedantic, has said about pedantry : 


“‘The power of attaching an interest to the 
most trifling or painful pursuits is one of the 
greatest happinesses of our nature. The com- 
mon soldier mounts the breach with joy, 
the miser ‘eliberately starves himself to death, 
the mathematician sets about extracting 
the cube-root with a feeling of enthusiasm, 
and the lawyer sheds tears of delight over 
Coke upon Lyttelton. He who is not in some 
measure a pedant though he may be a wise 
cannot be a very happy man.” 


Possibly not ; but then we are surely 
not content that our authors should 
be pedants in order that they may be 
happy and devoted. As one of the 
great class for whose sole use and 
behoof literature exists—the class of 
readers—I protest that it is to mea 
matter of indifference whether an 
author is happy or not. I want him 
to make me happy. That is his office. 
Let him discharge it. 

I recognise in this connection the 
corresponding truth of what Sydney 
Smith makes his Peter Plymley say 
about the private virtues of Mr. 
Perceval, the Prime Minister :— 
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“You spend a great deal of ink about 
the character of the present Prime Minister, 
Grant all that you write—I say, I fear that 
he will ruin Ireland, and pursue a line of 
policy destructive to the true interests of his 
country, and then you tell me that he is 
faithful to Mrs. Perceval, and kind to the 
Master Percevals. I should prefer that he 
whipped his boys and saved his country.” 


We should never confuse functions 
or apply wrong tests. What can 
Books do for us? Dr. Johnson, 
the least pedantic of men, put the 
whole matter into a nutshell (a cocoa- 
nut shell, if you will—Heaven forbid 
that I should seek to compress the 
great doctor within any narrower 
limits than my metaphor requires), 
when he wrote that a book should 
teach us either to enjoy life or endure 
it. “Give us enjoyment!” “Teach 
us endurance!” Hearken to the 
ceaseless demand and the perpetual 
prayer of an ever unsatisfied and an 
always suffering humanity ! 

How is a book to answer the cease- 
less demand ¢ 

Self-forgetfulness is of the essence 
of enjoyment, and the author who 
would confer pleasure must possess 
the art, or know the trick of destroy- 
ing for the time the reader’s own 
personality. Undoubtedly the easiest 
way of doing this is by the creation 
of a host of rival personalities—hence 
the number and the popularity of 
novels, Whenever a novelist fails 
his book is said to flag; that is, the 
reader suddenly (as in skating) comes 
bump down upon his own personality, 
and curses the unskilful author. No 
lack of characters and continual 
motion is the easiest recipe for a novel, 
which, like a beggar, should always be 
kept “moving on.” Nobody knew 
this better than Fielding, whose novels, 
like most good ones, are full of inns. 

When those who are addicted to 
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what is called “improving reading” 
inquire of you petulantly why you 
cannot find change of company and 
scene in books of travel, you should 
answer cautiously that when books of 
travel are full of inns, atmosphere, and 
motion they are as good as any novel ; 
nor is there any reason in the nature 
of things why they should not always 
be so, though experience proves the 
contrary. ‘ 

The truth or falsehood of a book is 
immaterial. George Borrow’s ‘ Bible 
in Spain’ is, I suppose, true; though 
now that I come to think of it, in 
what is to me a new light, one remem- 
bers that it contains some odd things. 
But was not Borrow the accredited 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society? Did he not travel (and he 
had a free hand) at their charges? 
Was he not befriended by our minister 
at Madrid, Mr. Villiers, subsequently 
Earl of Clarendon in the peerage 
of England? It must be true; 
and yet at this moment I would 
as lief read a chapter of the ‘ Bible in 
Spain’ as I would ‘Gil Blas’; nay, 
so pleasantly have my Borrovian 
memories been stirred by Mr. Saints- 
bury in the January number of this 
magazine that I positively would give 
the preference to Senor Giorgio. 

Nobody can sit down to read 
Borrow’s books without as completely 
forgetting himself as if he were once 
more a boy in the forest with Gurth 
and Wamba. 

Borrow is provoking and has his 
full share of faults, and though the 
owner of a style, is capable of excru- 
ciating offences. His habitual use of 
the odious word “individual” as a 
noun-substantive (seven times in three 
pages of ‘The Romany Rye,’) elicits 
the frequent groan, and he is certainly 
once guilty of calling fish the “ finny 
tribe.” He believed himself to be ani- 
mated by an intense hatred of the 
Church of Rome, and disfigures many 
of his pages by Lawrence-Boythorn-like 
tirades against that institution; but no 
Catholic of sense need on this account 
deny himself the pleasure of reading 
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Borrow, whose one dominating passion 
was camaraderie, and who hob-a-nobbed 
in the friendliest spirit with priest and 
gipsy after a fashion as far beyond 
praise as it is beyond description by 
any pen other than his own. Hail to 
thee, George Borrow! Cervantes him- 
self, Gil Blas, do not more effectually 
carry their readers into the land of the 
Cid than does this miraculous agent of 
the Bible Society, by favour of whose 
pleasantness we can any hour of the 
week enter Villafranca by night, or 
ride into Galicia on an Andalusian 
stallion (which proved to be a foolish 
thing to do) without costing anybody a 
peseta, and at no risk whatever to our 
necks—be they long or short. 

Cooks, warriors, and authors must 
be judged by the effects they pro- 
duce: toothsome dishes, glorious 
victories, pleasant books — these are 
our demands. We have nothing todo 
with ingredients, tactics, or methods. 
We have no desire to be admitted into 
the kitchen, the council, or the study. 
The cook may clean her saucepans how 
she pleases—the warrior place his men 
as he likes—the author handle his 
material or weave his plot as best he 
can—when the dish is served we only 
ask is it good? when the battle has 
been fought, who won? when the book 
comes out, does it read ? 

Authors ought not to be above being 
reminded that it is their first duty to 
write agreeably—some very disagree- 
able men have succeeded in doing it, so 
there is no need for any one to despair. 
Every author, be he grave or gay, 
should try to make his book as ingra- 
tiating as possible. Reading is not a 
duty, and has therefore no business to 
be made disagreeable. Nobody is under 
any obligation to read any other man’s 
book, 

Literature exists to please; to 
lighten the burden of men’s lives ; to 
make them for a short while forget 
their sorrows and their sins, their 
silenced hearths, their disappointed 
hopes, their grim futures—and those 
men of letters are the best loved who 
have best performed literature’s truest 
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office. Their name is happily legion, 
and I will conclude these disjointed 
remarks by quoting from one of them, 
as honest a parson as ever took tithe 
or voted for the Conservative candi- 
date, the Rev. George Crabbe. Hear 
him in ‘The Frank Courtship’ : 


‘© *T must be loved ;’ said Sybil; ‘I must see 

The man in terrors, who aspires to me: 

At my forbidding frown his heart must 
ache, 

His tongue must falter, and his frame must 
shake ; 

And if I grant him at my feet to kneel 

What trembling fearful pleasure must he feel: 

Nay, such the raptures that my smiles 
inspire 

That reason’s self must for a time retire.’ 

‘Alas! for good Josiah,’ said the dame, 

‘These wicked thoughts would fill his soul 
with shame ; 

He kneel and tremble at a thing of dust! 

He :cannot, child :’—the child replied, ‘ He 
must.’ ” 


Were an office to be opened for the 


insurance of literary reputations no 
critic at all likely to be in the society's 
service would refuse the life of a poet 
who can write like Crabbe. Cardinal 
Newman, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. 
Swinburne are not always of the same 
way of thinking, but all three hold 
the one true faith about Crabbe. 

But even were Crabbe now left 
unread, which is very far from being 
the case, his would be an enviable 
fame—for was he not one of the 
favourite poets of Walter Scott, and 
whenever the closing scene of the 
great magician’s life is read in the 
pages of Lockhart, must not Crabbe’s 
name be brought upon the reader’s 
quivering lip? 

To soothe the sorrow of the soothers 
of sorrow, to bring tears to the eyes 
and smiles to the cheeks of the lords 
of human smiles and tears is no mean 
ministry, and it is Crabbe’s. 
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VICTOR GRAHAM.! 


I 


For all its memories of Charles Lamb 
the Temple is not, I think, a very 
cheerful place to live in. Yet 1 live 
there, have lived there now for many 
years, and, for aught I can see in the 
future, shall live there till my lease of 
all sublunar tenements shall expire, to 
be renewed no more. Its possibilities 
of cheerfulness will, of course, depend 
very much on the individual’s capacity 
for enjoying existence; but, given a 
predisposition to melancholy, I know 
no place wherein the very doubtful 
luxury of woe can be so easily and 
uninterruptedly enjoyed. And for such 
purposes it is on an autumn evening 
above all other times and seasons in 
its prime. So I remember well to 
have found it one particular evening 
in early autumn not many years ago— 
a dismal evening to a dismal day, 
when, through my own sheer laziness, 
my fire was dying low in the grate, 
my lamp unlit, my curtains yet un- 
drawn, and when, in the utter silence 
of my darkening room, I could hear 
the leaves falling in the court below, 
as the harsh gusts whirled them from 
the tossing branches. 

As I sat there amid the growing 
shadows, musing on the vanity of 
human wishes, the spite of Fortune, 
the law’s delay, and all those in- 
effectual thoughts that men who have 
learned neither to labour nor to wait 
delight to cherish, I heard with 
careless curiosity the postman’s step 
mounting my staircase, and then a 
letter drop into my box. Was it a 
bill? No, it was not that; nor a 
missive from those tormentors of the 
poor whom the law (putting by her 


1 The main idea of this little story is the 
same as that of ‘ Eyre’s Acquittal.’ It should 
be said that ‘ Victor Graham’ was conceived, 
and in part composed, four years before the 
publication of Miss Mathers’s book. 


delay for once) permits to mix them- 
selves in other men’s affairs. To so 
much my long and sad experience 
enabled me to swear at sight, and with 
a mind at ease I opened it. It was 
signed Victor Graham, and besought 
the pleasure of my company at his 
house in B—shire, so soon as I might 
find it convenient to leave London, 
and for so long a time as I could 
spare from my business. Convenient ! 
With a fervent hope that in these 
matters my convenience might not too 
far outrun my friend’s, I wrote a glad 
acceptance, and went straightway out 
to post it. 

Victor Graham! It was the name 
of one I had called friend from early 
days: and though of late years we 
had met but rarely and mostly by ac- 
cident, he had ever kept his place in 
my heart. At school and college our 
friendship had been a by-word; and 
then we parted—he to a fair estate 
and a rent-roll carefully nourished by 
a’ thrifty guardian, and I—well, that 
concerns no one who may read these 
pages. For a year or two after 
taking his degree, though loving 
quiet and of rather studious temper, 
he had moved about London, a wel- 
come guest everywhere, with his 
handsome face and winning manners, 
set off by the lavish gilding of Fortune. 
All men spoke well of him; fair 
women smiled on him; and mothers, 
with daughters waiting in the mar- 
riage market-place, upheld him for 
the fine flower of his age. 

Then he married, suddenly, and 
London knew him no more. Whom 
he had married I never knew; no one, 
I think, precisely knew. Though I 
saw and heard little of the babbling 
world, yet stray notes of gossip would 
float sometimes up to my dim garret, 
and as I was known to have been 
once Graham’s friend, all that was to 
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be said against his wife of course I 
heard. It was confused stuff. She 
was a foreigner, of doubtful birth, and 
an environment not at all doubtful. 
She had been an actress, or a singer— 
at any rate had learned to earn her 
living by such, or, it was even hinted 
—especially, of course, by the women 
who had once so loudly sung her 
husband’s praises—by still less con- 
venient practises. One thing, at least, 
was certain: Victor Graham had 
behaved shamefully. 

Soon after his marriage he had 
gone abroad, and his visits to Eng- 
land had been rare and short, and 
always, so far as I knew, made with- 
out his wife. Occasionally we had 
encountered in the street; once or 
twice he had climbed my toilsome 
stairs, and vaguely, though always 
kindly, expressed a hope that we 
should see more of each other when 
he had settled again at home. But 
of the third party to this arrange- 
ment he had never spoken more 
than once or twice, and always 
as “my wife.” Of her very name 
even I was ignorant. Naturally I 
did not court a confidence my friend 
withheld ; and besides, to tell the 
truth, I had so little curiosity in the 
matter. I was very fond of him, 
though years and absence had of 
course somewhat dimmed the bloom 
of our early friendship; I was 
quite prepared to like his wife, 
when the day came, if it ever came, 
for me to know her; but for that 
day I was content to wait with a 
perfectly equal mind. And _ now, 
it seemed, the day was at hand. 
Who, or what she was, mattered 
nothing to me, or what she had done. 
As long as she made her husband 
happy, and her husband’s friends 
welcome—and from what I knew of 
Graham I felt sure this last at least 
would be so—really I cared not how 
black the catalogue of her crimes 
might be. So with a sense of rest 
and cheerfulness, which for many a 
long night had been a stranger to me, 
I betook me to my bed, and slept. 
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My friend was waiting for me at 
the station. I found a greater change 
in him than the years only should have 
brought. He had been, I have said, 
singularly handsome in his youth, His 
beauty was not gone; but something was 
there that should not have been. The 
finger of Fate seemed to have touched 
the white smooth forehead before its 
time: in the frank blue eyes there 
was a shade of weariness, and in the 
voice a note of sadness that had no 
business there in one so young, so 
blessed with what we all agree to call 
good gifts. Still, he seemed unfeignedly 
glad to see me ; and as we drove over 
the few miles which lay between the 
station and his home we came nearer 
to our old friendship than I had ever 
thought to come again. 

His wife was a beautiful woman— 
no doubt of that. A daughter of the 
gods, but divinely dark. She welcomed 
her husband's friend most charmingly, 
in perfect English, touched with an 
accent that to my unpractised ear 
conveyed no particular nationality. 


‘By her look she might have been either 


Italian or Spanish; it was, at any 
rate, certain that she was of no 
northern blood. Her husband called 
her Laure, and they seemed supremely 
happy with each other. 

The house was a rambling old place ; 
a medley of all styles, altered and 
added at the whims of many a genera- 
tion of Grahams. To such a purist as 
Lord Grimthorpe it would have been 
an eyesore and a profanity, no doubt ; 
but to me it was simply delightful. 
There was a noble hall, in which we 
sometimes sat after dinner, smoking, 
for Mrs. Graham was generosity itself 
in the matter of tobacco ; an infinity 
of passages leading to nothing; a 
glorious panelled dining-room ; tapes- 
try, stained glass, old oak, old armour, 
old pictures, old books; and, withal, 
all modern comforts necessary to nine- 
teenth-century salvation. The grounds 
were all one would have expected with 
such a house: the gardens large and 
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kept in rare order, without any sus- 
picion of primness, and there was a kit- 
chen-garden which, besides the things 
convenient to such places, boasted an 
old brick wall that was in itself a crown 
of glory—are there many things more 
good and comforting to the eye than a 
brick wall lovingly handled by time ? 
And beyond the gardens stretched a 
noble park, wherein the waters of a 
winding lake danced silver-bright in 
the sunshine, or slept amber-coloured 
beneath the shade of immemorial 
trees. Whatever had been the reasons 
which may have led my friend to for- 
swear the violent delights of life in 
London, when I saw the home fortune 
had given him, I had no doubt he had 
chosen the better part. And for me, 
such a refuge was as a dream of some 
impossible Paradise. After the cease- 
less struggle for existence in my lonely 
chambers, this easy, careless, luxurious 
life was inexpressibly grateful. The 
return would be doubly bitter, no 
doubt ; but for the present, the 
present was enough. 

And so the happy days passed, 
lazily, noiselessly, as though the great 
roaring tide of human affairs were 
rolling in another planet. The 
Grahams were little troubled with 
neighbours. A small village, boasting 
the usual factors of rural society, the 
parson, and the doctor, slumbered 
peacefully at their gates ; and between 
it and the great house all needful 
good fellowship existed. But of other 
society—that bugbear of country life 
—there was happily a plentiful lack. 
In the lands that marched with 
Graham’s stood a mighty pile of stone, 
the seat of some great lord. But it 
stood empty, save for a week or two in 
the shooting-season, while the owner 
scattered with both hands a fortune 
laboriously built up by his trading 
sires. The few squires about had left 
their cards, and the ceremony had 
been duly returned. But there the 
intercourse had ceased. ‘“ We are 
all excellent friends,” said Graham, 
“when we meet, but somehow we do 
not meet very often ; perhaps that is 


what keeps up our friendship. Laure 
and I are at one in our dislike to leaving 
home, and except the parson and his 
wife—who are both good fellows—you 
are the first guest we have seen. She 
does not seem bored ; and I, as you 
know, never did care much for general 
company.” The parson and his wife 
were now away, making holiday some- 
where, so there was nobody and 
nothing to interrupt the most even 
tenor of our existence. The days were 
passed in reading, sauntering, boating 
on the lake, and sketching, in which 
Graham was a great proficient, and I 
an enthusiastic, though not gifted, 
amateur; the evenings in talk and 
music, Mrs. Graham both playing 
and singing divinely, as became her. 
A dull time, I dare say, most people 
would have called it ; to me it was as 
the renewal of existence. Children, I 
should add, there were none. 

I have said my friend and his wife 
were supremely happy with each other. 
Very fond of each other they certainly 
were, but happy was perhaps not quite 
the right word, if it must signify any 
sense of gaiety or cheerfulness. Cheer- 
ful or gay, in the common meaning of 
the terms, they were not. About Mrs, 
Graham, as about her husband, there 
was anair of melancholy, though with 
her it seemed rather a natural part of 
her temperament. It was not unpleas- 
ing, certainly not depressing ; at least, 
I found it not so. Perhaps it suited 
with my mood. As we leave our 
youth farther and farther behind us, 
advancing into that debateable land 
which melts into the middle age, we 
rarely, I think, carry with us our fond- 
ness for the more active forms of gaiety. 
It is not well, perhaps, to say, with 
the wise man, sorrow is better than 
laughter ; and verily not always by the 
sadness of the countenance is the heart 
made better. Nor have I any patience 
with those who, like Master Stephen, 
procure stools to be melancholy upon ; 
the poetic luxury of woe has always 
seemed to me a very bastad sort of 
enjoyment. But as the golden morn- 
ing of youth grows dim, as the en- 

























chantments of the dawn fade into the 
hard light of noon, there comes, [ 
think, on most of us a tender feeling, 
a seriousness rather than a sadness, 
which is neither unpleasing nor in- 
convenient. And so the quiet sober 
atmosphere of my present life seemed 
to me precisely that I had always 
longed for. And it matched, too, with 
the lovely autumn days, with the 
golden woodlands, smiling somewhat 
sadly in the soft September sunlight ; 
the misty mornings, the crimson even- 
ings, the crisp touch of frost that came 
up with the darkness—all the rich 
heritage of an English autumn. Our 
summer had gone; our autumn was 
upon us ; it was well to think of the 
winter. 

But we were very far from sad ; our 
hearts were not in the house of mourn- 
ing. Graham had read much, and 
travelled much ; many lands and cities 
of men he had seen, and could talk 
well of them, and of other things. 
And she bore her part in the conver- 
sation, for she had clearly been her 
husband’s companion in many of his 
studies as in his travels; her tastes 
had either become moulded to his, or 
were in natural sympathy with them ; 
while I provided just that occasional 
spice of disagreement which was needed 
to keep the symposium alive. And, 
when the talk had run its course, she 
would turn to her piano, and charm us 
into new channels of thought with 
strains of music and snatches of song, 
tender and triumphant, strange and 
sweet and sad, such as I felt ready to 
swear never came from one who had 
learned the mystery of music for bread. 
But always between her husband and 
me there was silence about her past. 
About their married life, which had 
been spent, it seemed, almost wholly 
in travel, he spoke unreservedly ; but 
about her, save as the companion, the 
loved companion, of his travels, he 
never spoke. 

And so we passed the days, as happy 
in our own way as three human 
beings could be. Once or twice I had 
murmured something about London ; 
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but they would not hear of it. And 
when once Graham asked me outright, 
in his wife’s presence, if it was ne- 
cessary for my work that I should go 
back to my garret and my lonely life, 
I could not but say it was not. So I 
stayed on, with no thought of the 
future. 


Ill. 
SerTemBeR had passed into October ; 
the sweet Indian summer that England 
sometimes knows was upon us. We 
had passed a glorious day in the open 
air, roaming since a late breakfast 
about the park and the woods, Graham 
and I on foot, and Mrs. Graham on a 
strange, unkempt little pony they had 
brought home with them from some 
foreign mountain-land, as active as a 
cat and quiet as a sheep. We had 
lunched at a keeper’s house far away 
on the skirts of an outlying wood, and 
had returned through the evening sha- 
dows to a very late dinner. Beautiful 
as the day had been, we had all three 
been a little silent and depressed, I 
think, as we made our way home 
through the dim paths, now thickly 
strewn with ruined leaves, and along 
the border of the quiet lake, up through 
a noble avenue of limes to the house. 
Sut dinner had somewhat renewed us ; 
and after dinner we, the two men, 
walked up and down the terrace that 
ran past the windows of the drawing- 
room and library, continuing over our 
cigars a vivacious argument on some 
book—I forget what—that had been 
started during the meal. As we walked 
and talked Mrs. Graham played, and 
ever and again her voice came floating 
out on the stillness of the night in 
fitful company to her music. A 
favourite piece of hers had always 
been those lovely lines of Hood’s, 
beginning— 
** Farewell Life, my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim.” 

She had set them to some strange 
music of her own, and never had I 
heard, and never have heard since, 
anything so ineffably sad as the effect 
of the first stanza; then she would 
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strike a different note, and the strain 
would rise in gradual cheerfulness till 
it culminated in a burst of triumph 
with the closing lines— 

** O’er the earth there comes a bloom ; 

Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume for vapour cold— 

I smell the rose above the mould !” 
That night she sang the first stanza, 
with a deeper, a more intolerable sad- 
ness than I had ever heard her throw 
into the words before— 

‘* Farewell Life! my senses switn, 

And the world is growing dim: 

Thronging shadows cloud the light, 

Like the advent of the night— 

Colder, colder, colder still, 

Upward steals a vapour chill ; 

Strong the earthy odour grows— 

I smell the mould above the rose!” 
And as she sang the silver mists came 
creeping up from the lake, spreading 
and wreathing themselves over the 
landscape in all manner of strange and 
ghostly shapes. Then she stopped. 

“Go on, Laure,” said her husband ; 
we had stayed our walk at the window 
to listen. “Go on; the vapours are 
stealing up; we want the gayer strain 
to drive them back.” 

But she rose and shut the piano. 
‘“* No,” she said, coming to the window, 
“no gayer strain. I am not in the 
mood for it. I cannot smell the rose 
above the mould to-night.” 

Yet as she came into the moonlight 
she was smiling, and her voice, though 
gentle and low, as always, had no 
unusual note of sadness in it as she 
bade us good-night. 

* Are you sleepy?” said Graham, 
after we had come in, and the butler 
had set the usual array of bottles and 
glasses in the smoking-room. That 
butler, by the way, was the only 
feature in our life I did not like; a 
cold, sullen, uneasy fellow, though 
certainly a most admirable servant. 
Before leaving the room he had asked 
his master if he could speak to him 
for a minute; but Graham, usually 
most gentle and considerate to his 
servants, had answered, a little sharply 
for him, that the morning would be 
time enough for business. So the man 


left the room, with a curious dogged 
look on his face which did not improve 
its habitual expression. 

“ Are you sleepy ?” asked Graham, 
preparing to light a fresh cigar. 

No, I was in no humour for sleep, I 
said. 

“Tam glad of that,” he answered ; 
“for, to tell you the truth, I have been 
sleeping so badly of late—which is 
rot at all a common trick of mine— 
that I quite dread the idea of saying 
good-night. For the last week I have 
had a bed made up in my dressing- 
room, so as not to disturb Laure, who 
always sleeps, happy woman, like a 
child. But, with your help, I think 
we should manage to exorcise the fiend 
to-night.” 

So we lit our cigars, and smoked 
and talked far on into the small hours ; 
till at last Graham rose and said, 
“Well, thanks to your good-nature 
and my selfishness, I think I shall 
manage to wear through the rest of 
the night pretty well.” 

“The dawn cannot be very far off,” 
said I, winding up my watch. 

“ Ah, well,” replied Graham, laugh- 
ing, as he led the way out of the room, 
“ we are not much troubled with early 
hours and morning gongs in this house. 
Any one who wished it might sleep till 
the first Monday after eternity, for 
all the wakening he would get here.” 

But when I got to my room I found 
that I had taken part of my host’s 
burden on my own shoulders. I could 
not sleep. Accordingly I did what 
every wise man will do in such cir- 
cumstances ; I lit a candle, and took 
up a book which I had carried up to 
my room a few nights previously. It 
was a volume of Shakespeare, con- 
taining one of my favourite plays, 
the play of ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
and I settled myself in a tolerably 
equal mood to endure what after all 
was no very great hardship. But the 
devil was in it—I could not fix my 
mind upon the words. I read and 
re-read them, but my thoughts were 
straying far away from great Egypt 
and her high Roman lover, straying 
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to the dim wet woodland paths, and 
the two who had walked therein with 
me that day, to the creeping mists, 
and the haunting strain that had 
seemed to call them up from the 
bosom of the night. Angry with 
myself, I tossed the book down, and 
left my bed. No one slept near me; 
my room was at the end of a gallery 
devoted to guests, and guests there 
were none save this poor sleepless 
soul, The large window at the end of 
the gallery looked over the park to- 
wards the lake; my own windows 
faced towards the garden, above the 
terrace where Graham and I had stood 
listening to his wife’s song. I opened 
my window, and leaned out; all was 
still; Nature was happier than I; 
she slept beneath her silvery coverlet. 
Then I stepped into the gallery, and 
looked out across the park, where the 
trees rose like shadowy islands out of 
some great haunted water, as though I 
were gazing from some—— 
** Magic casement opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn.” 


As L looked, a figure came noiselessly 
out from under the house and moved 
off like a phantom in the misty moon- 
light across the park towards the 
distant woods. In the strange mood 
I was then in, it seemed all natural 
enough; and I turned back into my 
room with no more thought for this 
midnight traveller than if I had seen 
a policeman pacing the empty moon- 
lit streets of London, <A midnight 
traveller—nay, if he had any way to 
go, the day would find him on his 
journey, for already the eastern sky 
was lightening, and that mysterious 
stir which heralds the dawn was in 
the air. The night-breeze had cooled 
my blood, and settled my brain; and 
it was with an assurance that this 
time I should not court sleep in vain 
that I laid my head once more on my 
pillow. 

The sun was high when I was 
awaked by a hand upon my shoulder. 
One of the footmen, with a white, 
scared face, stood by my bedside. 
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“Oh, sir! Get up,” he cried. “My 
mistress, my poor mistress !”’ 

“ Your mistress,” said I, leaping to 
my feet, “what, in Heaven’s name, is 
the matter with her?” 

** Dead, sir, dead—murdered in her 
sleep! But come quick, sir, quick ; 
come to my master.” 

Slipping on some clothes I followed 
the man down the gallery to the other 


wing, where Graham and his wife 
slept. Did the servants know? I 


asked, as we hurried along. Yes, was 
the answer. Her maid had found her 
about half-past nine lying dead; 
stabbed to the heart as she slept. 
One of the grooms had gone for the 
doctor—who had unfortunately left 
his house very early, and would not 
be back till late—though all the 
doctors in the world could do nothing 
for her now. And Mr. Graham? | 
asked. He was with her. Where 
was Roberts? Roberts was the butler. 
The man stopped suddenly, and, with- 
out looking at me, said, “ Roberts has 
gone, sir.” “Gone!” “ Yes, sir; left the 
house, some time in the night it must 
have been. None of us saw him after 
he took the tray into the smoking- 
room about eleven, as you know. He 
never went to bed at all; but he has 
took nothing with him, and he wasn’t 
seen to pass through any of the lodge 
gates.” 

I thought of the figure I had seen 
in the moonlight, but of course said 
nothing to my companion, At the 
foot of the little flight of steps lead- 
ing up to the group of rooms occupied 
by the Grahams the man stopped again. 
“He is in there, sir,” he said, point- 
ing to the half-open door of what had 
been Mrs. Graham’s sitting-room. It 
led through her dressing-room into the 
bed-room beyond. Graham’s dressing- 
room, where he had slept, lay to the 
right, and beyond, another small room, 
which he often used as a study 
in the early morning. A door led 
from his dressing-room into his wife’s 
sitting-room, and one opened from her 
bed-room on to a small landing leading 
down to the servants’ quarters; so 
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that the former could be reached with- 
out passing through the sitting-room. 
I pushed open the door of the latter 
and advanced into the room. A voice 
from the bed-room called my name, 
and I went in. Graham was sitting 
by the bed ; as I entered he looked up 
at me, and said, in a quiet voice, 
“She is quite dead, George.” And 
there she lay, smiling with a happier 
expression than her face had often 
worn in life. Her glorious black hair 
streamed over the pillow, but the 
light in the glorious black eyes was 
quenched for ever. 

“They did their cruel work well,” 
he said. “Thank God, she can have 
known nothing and felt nothing. She 
always slept so sound.” 

And as he spoke he turned back the 
night-dress. There, just over the heart, 
was a small wound, from which one 
single drop of blood had welled out on 
to the white skin. 

“This is what they did it with,” he 
went on, holding up a small dagger, 
sharp and strong enough to need no 
second blow. It was some costly 
foreign toy that I had often noticed 
lying about on the tables, or between 
the leaves of a book. 


“TI gave it to her in Genoa,” he. 


said, ‘“‘soon after our marriage. A 
cursed gift: I feel as though ‘my 
own hand had had a share in the 
cruelty.” 

All this time he was very quiet and 
composed ; his voice never faltered, 
and he re arranged the dress with un- 
shaking hand. But such a look as 
his I never saw on human face before, 
and most fervently I pray never to 
see again. It was not only sorrow 
for her; with the sorrow was a haunt- 
ing sense of horror and fear for the 
future, indescribable and awful. 

I way make a quick end of this 
part of my story. There is no need 
to dwell over the painful time which 
followed—the doctor’s fruitless visit, 
the inevitable inquest, the funeral, and 
so forth. It will be enough to say 
that the verdict was an openone. I 
told, of course, what I had seen ; but 


there was ample proof to clear Roberts 
—for he it was—from all suspicion. 
It seemed that he had been betting 
for some time past, and had got into 
trouble with some of the ministers to 
his folly. When he had asked over 
night tospeak to his master heintended, 
no doubt, to make confession ; but, as 
this chance was denied him, he deter- 
mined toleave the house and get out 
of the reach of his persecutors. He 
went straight from us to the cottage 
of one of the stablemen, who had been 
concerned with him in his speculations ; 
and there he had stayed, talking over 
his troubles, till 1 had seen him making 
his way across the park. He had told 
the man his intentions and where he 
was going, and had asked for his 
clothes and other possessions to be 
sent after him. This story was proved 
true. He had given the right address, 
and it was found also that he had left 
his stewardship in fair order behind 
him. Whatever else he may have 
been, the fellow was no thief; and 
so he passes out of our story. 
Clue to the murder there was abso- 
lutely none. No robbery had been 
committed; there were no signs to 
show how or when the murderer had 
got into or left the house ; that, how- 
ever, was not surprising, for a door 
leading into the garden through a con- 
servatory at the end of the billiard- 
room had been always left unlocked, 
that Graham, whose habits had been 
ever somewhat vagrant, might leave 
the houseatany hour without disturbing 
the sleepers. Robberies were unknown 
in that happy valley, and during the 
summer months the house stood gene- 
rally open night and day. The country 
police looked wisely and talked mys- 
teriously ; a famed detective came down 
from London, but, unlike his brethren 
of fiction, very soon owned frankly 
that he was completely puzzled. It 
was clear that unless some special re- 
velation were vouchsafed, or Ate her- 
self intervened, the wits of man were 
powerless, The murder of this poor 
lady was to be one of those many 
grim secrets shrouded for ever from 
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human eyes on the knees of the silent 
gods. 

For some few days after the funeral 
I stayed on at the house by my 
friend’s particular request ; then he 
told me that he felt he should be 
better alone, and, indeed, it had now 
become necessary for me to return to 
London. Before I left, he promised 
that I should see him, or hear from 
him, when he had decided on his 
future course of action. A week after 
my return a letter came from him. 
He could not see me, he said, but he 
wrote to tell me his plans. The house 
was to be shut up, and he was going 
abroad ; he was not certain yet where 
he should go, or for how long he should 
be away ; much would depend on cir- 
cumstances at present in theair. But 
I should certainly hear from him 
before long. He was taking, he said, 
the dagger with him; and this was 
the only allusion he made to his wife's 
death. It had, I thought, a strange 
suggestiveness about it. 

IV. 

Two years had gone; it was 
autumn ; and again I sat alone in my 
garret, on much the same evening and 
in much the same mood as when [ had 
been bidden on that fatal visit. Dur- 
ing the first year of his absence I had 
heard from Graham three times ; from 
Genoa he had written, from Naples, 
and from Venice. His letters had 
been short and unsatisfactory, had 
told me little of himself, and still 
expressed no definite plans for the 
future. Then they had stopped ; but I 
had heard of him occasionally from men 
who had come across him, or on his 
track, in various cities. In Spain and 
Algiers he had been seen; then he 
had set his face eastward, had been 
heard of in Bucharest and in Constan- 
tinople, and had been last seen in 
Cairo. What I heard filled me with 
grave fears and sorrow for my friend. 
It was said that Victor Graham, the 
most refined, cleanly and temperate of 
men, had taken to evil ways. He was 
drinking hard, they said, and gamb- 
ling, consorting with the worst com- 


pany of both sexes. One or two of 
those from whom this ill report came 
were men not prone to exaggerate or 
to speak uncharitably of their neigh- 
bour ; so that I could hardly doubt 
that, even allowing for the inevitable 
properties of rumour, the shock of his 
wife’s terrible death had driven Gra- 
ham, for the time at any rate, off his 
balance. It was very sad. 

As I sat there, alone, in the dusk, 
brooding over that strange death and 
all the pity that had come of it —for 
that very morning I had met one of 
those who had canght a glimpse of 
Graham in his wild life—once more, as 
on that past autumn evening, there 
came a footstep up my stairs and the 
knocker sounded on my outer door. 
I rose, and opened it, Graham himself 
stood before me. 

Victor Graham; but ah, how 
changed! All the beauty had gone 
from his face ; the blue eyes were dim 
and hollow; the smooth white skin 
was wrinkled and discoloured; the 
fair soft hair was thin and grey; his 
very stature seemed shrunken. He 
looked an old man, and—God help 
him !——an evil one. But he was my 
iriend still. 

“Victor!” I said, stretching out 
both hands to him, “I am glad to see 
you at last.” 

He took my hands, and held them 
hard ; but he did not look at me, and 
he did not speak. He moistened his 
thin white lips feverishly, and his face 
worked ; but he did not speak. 

I led the way into my sitting-room, 
and wheeled a chair to the fire. He 
dropped into it, like one utterly 
wearied and broken down, and covered 
his face with his hands. At length he 
raised his head, and spoke hoarsely, 
coughing terribly as he finished his 
sentence. ~ 

“Give me something to drink, 
George,” he said; “1 have been very 
il.” 

1 mixed some weak brandy and 
water, which seemed to put a little 
life into him. Poor fellow! he was 
very ill. 

“Can you put me up for the night, 
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George?” he wenton. “ Anywhere ; 
that sofa will do. I have much to 
say to you. I landed this morning 
early, and have been busy all day with 
my lawyer, and other people; and I 
am desperately tired. But I must 
talk to you, if you can spare your 
evening to me.” 

* All my time is yours, dear Victor: 
and of course you can stay here, to- 
night and as many nights as you 
please ; my quarters are not splendid, 
as you know; but there is always 
room for a friend.” 

He thanked me, and then, for a 
time, there was silence again between 
us. At last he began :— 

“T wrote to you first from Genoa, 
When | left England I went there 
straight. I could not say why ; I had no 
certain plan of any kind in my head ; 
but that cursed dagger, which 1 carried 
always with me, day and night, some- 
how seemed to point to Genoa. The 
first week or two after I got there was 
anawful time. I never left my lodg- 


ings—they were the same she and I 
nad used before—till nightfall, and 
then would wander about the city till 
day broke, not to sleep—very little 
sleep have I known these last two 
years—but to rest my tired limbs, and 


try to still my aching heart. I had 
taken no servant with me, and am 
glad I did not; and save to answer 
the people in the house when they 
asked for orders I never spoke to a 
human being. Then I met some 
friends—men, at least, I had met be- 
fore, there and elsewhere. No friends, 
indeed! One of them you used to 
know at college— Burton, the man they 
called the Anatomy —as infernal a 
scoundrel as ever went. There was 
quite a colony of them in Genoa, for 
whom the air of England was not, I 
imagine, very good. They lived to- 
gether, they and their women folk, 
and a precious crew they were. Well, 
I got among this lot—” 

Then he paused, and, still looking 
into the fire, said : “You have not 
heard from me, George, for more than 
a year; have you heard anything of 
me?” 


. would suppose, 


I answered that I had. 

* And nothing very good, eh?” 

I shook my head. 

“Tt was all true enough. I soon 
grew as big a blackguard as the rest 
of my—friends. I was never a rogue, 
as they all were ; I had no need to be 
that. I was rich, and, terribly as I 
have thrown money about these last 
eighteen months, | am a pretty rich 
man still. It was the money that 
commended me, of course, for, Heaven 
knows, I was no boon companion to 
them. While I shared in their pur- 
suits and—bah! their pleasures—I 
never tried to hide my loathing for it 
all, and for them. We were very near 
quarrelling more than once, but a 
grateful remembrance of my money- 
bags always came in time to calm 
them; and so we lived on, I a 
privileged death’s head at their evil 
feasts, and they my obsequious satel- 
lites. You mustn’t think this shame- 
ful life gave me any pleasure, George, 
but it helped me to forget, and I was 
so miserable then, and so desperate, 
that memory meant either madness or 
death. I must tell you, too, that this 
sort of life. was not so utterly un- 
known to me as you and my friends 
Something of it I had 
seen before, though of nothing quite 
so bad as this; and moreover, though 
I had been among such creatures, I 
had never been of them. You have 
always known me as a quiet, rather 
shy, studious sort of fellow ; and so I 
am, but by will rather than tempera- 
ment. I have a touch of the Berserk 
in me, as my father had before me— 
you never heard of him; he died 
when I was quite young. I knew 
this, and have always fought against 
it. But it was near breaking out 
twice, though I never let it quite get 
the better of me, and none of my 
friends ever knew of it. Once was in 
Paris, and once again in London. The 
second time I was saved by my wife. 

“T have never told you anything 
about her, George ; I never spoke to any 
of my friends about her. God knows 
she was as pure as our mothers, but she 
came of an evil stock. When I met 
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her she was living with her brother, 
whose acquaintance I had made in 
Paris and elsewhere, but never in good 
company. He looked, I suppose, to 
use her as a decoy—you know how 
beantiful she was—and I, no doubt, 
was to be her first prey. So I was, 
but not in the way her brother fancied. 
I married her, and took her away for 
ever from that infernal crew. Perhaps 
I saved her; she had saved me had 
she lived. Four years we were to- 
gether; what happy years they must 
have been, you alone of all my friends 
could judge. Never once did I wish 
to be away from her, or live otherwise 
than as you saw usliving. But it was 
not to be. She died—you know how 
she died ; and what remains of me you 
can see. 

“ Here, I may as well say that I 
heard two or three times from Whit- 
man, the detective ; but he only wrote 
to say he had nothing to say. He 


had kept Roberts in touch, but had 
very soon satisfied himself that the 


man was as innocent as you are. I 
had let him make inquiries among the 
servants in a quiet way; but I had 
earnestly prayed him to do or say 
nothing to frighten or hurt them. I 
was so certain from the first no servant 
of ours had ever raised a hand against 
her. How could they? They all loved 
her: everybody who knew her loved 
her. I am sure that even the man 
who struck the blow could have borne 
her no ill-will. 

“Well, to go on; I led this life 
some three or four months, the worst, 
as I really felt myself, of all the 
vile lot. At last J broke from 
it. I had been out at sea for a 
few days in a little yacht I had 
hired, and the quiet of the sea 
and sky, the pure breeze, the open 
sunlight, and the night with her high 
solemn stars, had all filled me with 
ineffable disgust and shame. I could 
bear it no more. I returned; made 
certain hasty preparations—any leave- 
taking I thought a quite unnecessary 
ceremony ; and within four-and-twenty 
hours had turned my back on Genoa. 

“JT did not go alone. Poor soul! 


she was not all bad; and in her way 
I think she honestly liked me, and 
was sorry for me. She was a gentle- 
woman by birth and education—I 
never knew, nor cared to know, how 
she had come to this—and was able 
to be a real companion to me, when 
my mood would suffer her. But this 
was not often, and we parted soon. 
T was never unkind to her; but such 
a man as I, carrying such a burden, 
could not but have been intolerable to 
a woman to whom it was necessary as 
air and food that she should be never 
sick nor sorry—should never think. 
Intolerable, she frankly, and not un- 
kindly, told me at last I was. I 
frightened her, she said, and made her 
think too much ; we were best apart. 
She was right, and we said good-bye. 
I was able, I hope, to be of some real 
service to her; but I have never heard 
from her or of her since. 

“It was in Spain that we parted, 
in Seville, and I made my way alone 
south, and crossed over into Africa. 
And there the charm of that wonder- 
ful Eastern life got hold of me, and 
for a time I knew quiet and some- 
thing that, compared with what I had 
so lately known, was almost happiness. 
But the charm soon faded ; the devils 
returned and drove me forth again, 
maddening, like Io, over Europe. You 
tell me that you had news of me from 
time to time, and I myself supposed it 
would be so; for more than once I 
came across men you knew, and spoke 
to them, when I could not help it, and 
felt that they would tell you what 
they had seen and heard. But I had 
never the heart to send any word of 
my own to you. I need not weary 
you with any details of my wander- 
ings. They would be most monoto- 
nously unprofitable. I never quite 
sank so low again as I had sunk in 
Genoa, for I mixed but little with 
my own kind, But it was all bad 
enough. Let us get on to the last 
scene of this wretched tragedy. 

“Tt opens in Egypt. I had been a 
week in Alexandria, quite alone, and 
never stirring out till it was dark. 
There were many Englishmen in the 
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place, whom I had known, and who, as 
once or twice I passed them in the 
crowd, stared inquisitively at me, as.at 
one they thought they should know— 
though I was changed enough, as you 
can see, from the Victor Graham they 
remembered. Well, one night I went 
out ; it was stiflingly hot, and that evil- 
smelling city smelled more evilly than 
ever. I walked through the narrow 
muddy streets, meeting no living being 
but the occasional patrol—those Alex- 
andrian streets are no pleasant places 
for a solitary European to wander in 
after nightfall, but I cared, as you 
may fancy, little for that. I went down 
towards the harbour, and at last 
stopped before a low long building 
which I had seen often before, but never 
entered. It bore no good name, as 
the favourite drinking-haunt of the 
sailors who swarm in Alexandria, a 
motley crowd gathered from all parts 
of the civilised and uncivilised globe— 
of the latter mostly, one might fancy. 
I pushed open the door, and went in. 


It was a long room, wrapped in tobacco- 
smoke, and noisy with a Babel of every 


tongue under the sun. Small round 
tables were scattered about the dirty 
wooden floor, and at these sat a strange 
crew, drinking, playing dominoes, 
smoking, chattering, singing, swearing, 
laughing, quarrelling. Englishmen 
there were, Frenchmen, Italians, 
Greeks, Maltese, Levantines, Negroes, 
Arabs, Turks—it would be hard to 
say what race of man was unrepre- 
sented in that strange scene. The 
noise was deafening, the atmosphere 
appalling. But I made my way 
through it all to a long bar crowded 
with flagons and glasses, which tra- 
versed the room at its upper end. 
“Behind the bar stood a girl, who 
looked indeed a sunbeam in that 
shady place. If she was not all Eng- 
lish, you could swear at a glance she 
had English blood in her veins. Very 
pleasant she was to look at, and very 
pleasantly she greeted me: how grate- 
ful it was to hear one’s own language 
again! She talked as one would never 
have expected to hear a girl talk in 
such a place ; but in the middle of her 
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conversation with me, which was 
innocence itself, she turned to a little 
knot of quarrelsome fellows standing 
near, and rated them in a polyglot 
jargon, adapted to the nationality of 
each of the group, and in a style that 
made even my blunted ears tingle ; 
the next moment, however, she was 
smiling in my face, as frank and 
gentle as ever. 

“A strange girl! She told me some- 
thing of herself. Her father was an 
English sailor, a bit of a smuggler, 
and possibly something of a pirate. 
Her mother she never knew. Ruffian 
as her father was, he had been kind to 
her, and done the best for her he could 
after his lights. She had come with him 
to Alexandria about a year ago, and 
shortly after their arrival he had 
died. Then, through the interest of 
some sailors who had known him, she 
got her present situation, where she 
was well paid, she said, and pretty 
well treated. She wasa great attrac- 
tion, especially to the English sailors, 
who made a great pet of her; so that 
it was her master’s interest to deal 
fairly with her, and scoundrels as those 
Levantines are, they are not the men 
to mar their own interests. She had 
been in her time, poor thing, what we 
call ‘no better than she should be’ 

—she was, I suppose, then about two- 
and-twenty: but I am sure she never 
could have been a bad girl. 

“ Well, I went to the place several 
times, and at last 1 persuaded her to 
leave it with me. She had been at- 
tracted to me from the first as an 
Englishman, and I was more courteous, 
probably, and gentler to her than the 
other men she saw ; that will be quite 
suflicient reason to explain her consent. 
I got her master’s consent too, of 
course, which was a mere matter of 
money ; and within a week we were 
at Cairo, making preparations for the 
Nile. 

“Had that voyage been less awful in 
its results than it was, I should never 
forget it. It was burning hot in the 
day, of course; but the wind blew 
always from the north, as it does at 
that time of the year—it was June 
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when we started ; and as the sun set 
all nature seemed to revive. Through 
the day we lay beneath the awning of 
our boat, I sometimes reading to her 
while she worked, or she reading to 
me as I sketched. And ever farther 
and farther we floated away from the 
great noisy cruel world, on into the 
everlasting mysteries of those solemn 
sands. Sometimes we would land and 
pass a week or more beneath our 
tents, in the shadow of some mighty 
group of immemorial ruins, or in a 
grove of high-branched palms. I think 
the girl was happy, and I at least was 
atrest. The soul of the brooding East 
passed into mine, the silence of the 
desert cooled my fevered blood, and 
I was at rest at last—for a time ! 

“ One evening, after a week among 
the palms and temples of beautiful 
Phile, we had gone on board again at 
dusk, though, according to custom, we 
were not to start tilldawn. For the 
last few days my old plague of sleep- 
lesness had returned, though since 
leaving Cairo I had been most happily 
free from it, and I had gone back to 
a practice I had never used since that 
fatal time at home. I told you, George, 
on that night, that I had not been 
sleeping well; but I did not tell you, 
nor anybody, that I had been taking 
a draught to drive the demon away. 
The last three nights on Phile I had 
done the same; but though I had 
managed to get some sleep, it was a 
restless, broken, unrefreshing thing. 
The girl was very tired when we 
went on board, and almost immediately 
went down to her cabin. But I stayed 
on deck, smoking and musing, till close 
on midnight ; then, feeling as though I 
might sleep, [ went to mine, and slip- 
ping off some of my clothes—we were 
not cumbered with many garments in 
that climate—I lay down. That night 
I did not take my usual draught, but 
I was soon asleep. 

“Great God! George, what a wak- 
ing! I was roused by a shriek ringing 
loud and shrill in my ear, and a hand 
grasping my wrist. The girl was 
sitting up in her berth, with a look of 
horror in her eyes—her eyes that were 
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turned on me, who stood over her with 
one hand raised, the hand held in her 
grasp, and inthat hand the dagger stain- 
ed with my wife’s blood! Fortunately I 
had the sense to slip the dagger in my 
vest, and turn to the deck to meet the 
watch and such of the crew as had 
been waked by the noise with the assur- 
ance that Madam had been disturbed 
by a bad dream, but that all was well 
again. 

“Poor girl! she was sadly startled 
and frightened, of course ; but she saw 
that I had been really asleep, and it 
was easier work to pacify her than I 
could have hoped. Hers was a gentle 
trusting nature for all her hard life ; 
and she had more affection for me 
than I deserved. 

“ But my feelings, George! can you 
conceive them? Can you not guess 
how the cloud rolled away from the 
past, and the mystery of that awful 
night was a mystery no more? For 
the first of many nights I took no 
sleeping draught, after we had parted 
then; for the first of many nights I 
had not taken one that August night 
upon the Nile. You remember my 
words over her dead body? J feel as 
though my own hand had had a share 
in the cruelty.” 

He rose, and paced the room for a 
time in silence ; then he came back to 
the fire, and stood looking down into 
its light—the only light there was. 
Presently he spoke again. 

“T need not go over the voyage 
back. Of course I took every care to 
guard against any further mischance ; 
sleeping—or resting rather, it could 
hardly have been called sleep—by day, 
and keeping watch with my men at 
night. We came home as quickly as 
we could, and I left my companion at 
Brindisi, in the charge of some old 
seafaring friends of her father’s—good 
kindly souls, better than one would 
have thought to find among the friends 
of such an one as her father—who 
promised to do well by her. Of 
course I left them ample means to 
keep their promise, and part of my 
business with the lawyer to-day was 
on her account. Poor thing! I think 
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at least I have done now what I could 
to let her suffer no more hurt from 
her affection for me. Then I came 
straight home, and to you. George, 
you can guess what my thoughts have 
been busy on for every mile of the 
long road back to England. What 
should I do? If any one were in 
trouble now for this dreadful thing— 
if there were any suspicion abroad 
my course would be plainenough. But 
as it is, I know not what to think. 
Will you help me, George?” 

What could I say? Right or wrong 
I had but one thing to say, and I said 
it. No living man but he and I 
knew his terrible secret; let it be 
kept a secret still. What was to be 
gained, who would be profited, by his 
going before the world to tell his piti- 
ful tale? Justice would not be served ; 
there was no wrong now to be re- 
paired. I felt that the gentle soul of 
his dead wife would counsel him as I 
did. 

He heard me to the end, and then 
thanked me very quietly and kindly. 
Then he said he would sleep. “I am 
so deadly tired,” he said, smiling very 
sadly, “that I think even I shall sleep 
to-night.” 

IT had a small, spare room—little 
more than a closet—but there was a 
bed in it. There I took him, and 
telling him I would take care no 
servant disturbed him in the morning, 
I left him. But I was in no mood 
for sleep myself. Hour after hour I 
lay awake thinking over the strange 
sad story I had heard. Twice I rose, and 
went softly into Victor’s room. He 
lay in a heavy sleep, the dreamless 
sleep of sheer exhaustion. His face 
was turned to the open window: in 
the moonlight it was more like the 
face I had known in happier times ; 
but as I looked on it I felt that, save 
as a memory, it was a face I should 
know but a short while longer. At 
last I, too, slept, as the dawn was 
whitening the east, and the sparrows 
twittering in the Temple gardens. 

When I woke it was past ten 
o'clock, and Victor was gone, The 
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old woman who ministered to my few 
wants was making ready my breakfast. 
“The gentleman left a note for you, 
sir, but wouldn’t have me wake you,” 
she said. “It had just gone eight 
when he came out of his room. What 
a handsome gentleman he must have 
been—but lord, sir, how deadly ill he 
looked ! ‘ 

The note said that he did not feel 
equal to seeing me again just yet, after 
last night. He should go home, and 
think over what I had said. I should 
hear from him again very soon. 


1 did not hear from him for a 
fortnight. Then he wrote to say he 


was sure I had counselled well, and 
he had determined to let me be the 
sole sharer of his secret. He was not 
well, he added— the old trouble, sleep- 
lessness, and a bad cough. Little 
Doctor Wilson—did I remember him? 
he had asked after me—was very 
kind, but looked very grave, and shook 
his head even more than usual. But 
the quiet life and country air he him- 
self thought would do him good ; and 
it was so welcome to be at home again, 
for all the bitter memories the old 
familiar sights recalled. Would I 
come and see him there? ‘ You have 
always been a good friend to me, 
George—a much better one than ever 
I have been to you ; but you will never 
prove your friendship more than by 
consenting to share my solitude. I 
am afraid it is selfish of me to ask 
you; but there is none but you in the 
world I could ask, and I do so long for 
some one. I have been rather worse 
for the last day or two; but when I 
am better again I will write.” 

He never wrote, and I never saw 
my friend again. Within a week 
Victor Graham was sleeping sound 
enough — “the morningless and un- 
awakening sleep:” and all that was 
left for me was to help to lay him 
in the little churchyard beside the 
wife he had loved so well. Short had 
been their married life, awful their 
parting ; but they were together now 
to part no more. 























Most people have, at some unhappy 
moment, been compelled to play at in- 
tellectual games. As the sufferers 
know, intellectual games are played 
(they call it play) with pieces of paper 
and pencils, You are obliged to 
write lines to a series of idiotic 
rhymes, or to do things even more 
difficult than this. Sometimes the 
cruel task is to state, in writing, your 
likes and dislikes—a sport familiar, 
as M. Daudet tells us, to the natives 
of Tarascon. The likes of the great 
Tartarin are familiar to all; he pre- 
ferred, among heroes, William Tell, 
among trees the baobab-tree, and his 
beloved author was Fenimore Cooper, 
—and a very good choice too! 

For weeks and months the enter 
prising editor of the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette’ has been making people of 
notoriety play this game with him. I 
don’t know whether the public have 





been amused more than ‘by other in-. 


tellectual games. Some of the con- 
fessions extorted by the literary editor 
are comic enough. Many of his play- 
mates know nearly as much about 
books as Hottentots do about the spot 
stroke. Many of the best literary 
judges in England seem either to have 
been omitted from this round game, or 
to have churlishly declined to play. 
However, the actual struggles of the 
victims are not without amusement 
to the observer who has time to be 
amused. 

Sir John Lubbock started the game 
by a lecture delivered at the Working 
Men’s College. Sir John, talking of 
books, announced a craving for a list 
of the hundred best books, excluding 
contemporary authors. Why a hun- 
dred? Why not eleven, or twenty- 
two, or thirty-one, or forty save one, 
like the stripes in the Jewish law? 
No one knows, nor is the answer of the 
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faintest importance. 


At games one 
must start with something arbitrary, 
and Persian and Chinese skittles offer 
far more pins to the striker than the 


humble and limited skittles which, 
with beer, make an English holiday. 
Again, does a book mean a book, or all 
the works of an author, or a selection 
from these? And for whom is the 
ideal list to be constructed? For an 
intelligent working man, only ac- 
quainted with his own language, or for 
an intellectual young lady, or for a 
guardsman, or a philosopher, or a 
gamekeeper, or an inspector of fac- 
tories, or a stockbroker, or a barrister ? 
Barristers, and stockbrokers, and mar- 
ried ladies, and reviewers, do not, as a 
rule, read at all; and I have only known 
one omnibus conductor who studied 
Plato, in the Master of Balliol’s trans- 
lation. On the other hand, judges 
read a good deal (mainly novels) ; and 
prime ministers are students (Prince 
Bismarck likes Gaboriau, Mr. Glad- 
stone is fond of Homer and the 
‘Speaker’s Commentary’); while in- 
tellectual girls and intelligent work- 
ing men are believed to love to have 
“a course of reading chalked out for 
them,” as the saying goes. For whom, 
then, is the ideal list of a hundred 
books to be compiled? Probably for 
the amateurs who feel they need di- 
rection ; that is, for well-meaning per- 
sons, entirely devoid of the literary 
temperament, but, in compensation, 
abundantly supplied with a conscien- 
tious sense of “‘ what they owe to their 
own culture.” 

If a man, or woman, is reading for 
a definite purpose, then you can give 
them directions. Let us say that a 
working man wants to understand the 
history of England, and how we all 
got into our present discreditable 
muddle. You may recommend him 
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Mr. Green’s ‘Short History’ to be 
taken, as much as possible, “at a 
gulp,” as Mr. Browning’s Spanish 
monk, “‘swigged his orange-water.” 
Then, if he is very patient and toil- 
some, this working man may work 
through Professor Freeman’s ‘ Norman 
Conquest,’ and take the various good 
histories of special periods in succession 
—Mr. Froude’s, Mr. Gardiner’s, Ma- 
caulay’s, Lord Stanhope’s, and so forth, 
throwing in Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolu- 
tion,’ and perhaps finishing with Mr. 
McCarthy’s ‘History of Our Own 
Time,’ which I have not read, but 
(like Colonel Newcome in the case of 
Mill’s ‘ History of India’), hear well 
spoken of for erudition. Next the 
scholar may sit down to the Bishop of 
Chester’s ‘ Constitutional History,’ and 
by the time he has added that to the 
conquests of his culture, he will be as 
old as Cato when Cato began to learn 
Greek. He may then devote his re- 
maining span tothe Latin tongue, and 
read the ‘ De Scaccario’ for himself in 
the original. He will know quite 
enough about Enylish history, and 
will be able to tell his grandchildren, 
perhaps, all about the English Com- 
mune, and the relapse of the island 
into savagery, which, by the way, can 
be studied in Mr. Richard Jefferies’s 
‘ After London.’ 

There is a brief but sufficient 
“course” chalked out for a man who 
reads for a given purpose. For any 
other given purpose, whether it be to 
learn all that is known about meta- 
physics, political economy, the nearest 
fixed star, the origin of religion, or 
what not, courses may be deftly 
chalked. But if a reader vaguely 
wishes to “improve his mind,” how 
can any list be made? The thing is 
absurd, unless you know what little 
there is to be known about the intel- 
lect in question ; and the purpose, as 
Mr. James Payn sensibly says, is 
priggish. Of all feeble folk the feeblest 
are those who meander about asking 
to be educated. They tell one that 
they are “ trying to educate themselves 
into liking Turner,” and you findthem, 


blinking and bemused, among his 
water-colours at Burlington House. 
All this is vanity. One is born with 
a soul, or a system, capable of know- 
ing what is beautiful when one sees 
it, or one is not. In the former case, 
one revels in Turner as soon as one 
has a chance of seeing his work. In 
the latter case, one has no joy in 
him, and there should be an end 
of it. 

To go about making believe very 
much to try to acquire taste, as 
Pascal would have us acquire faith, 
by pretending that we have it till we 
delude ourselves, is childish, and were 
it less impotent dulness, would be im- 
moral. The same rule holds about 
Wagner, and Mr, Irving’s acting (both 
ejually unintelligible to me), and the 
Elgin marbles, and Tanagra terra- 
cottas, and Leonardo da Vinci's pic- 
tures, Some people are born incapable 
of enjoying these forms of art, as others 
are born with a natural aversion to 
polities, and to Archdeacon Farrar’s 
‘ Life of Christ,’ and to M. Renan’s 
attempts to be funny like Voltaire, 
and to M. Paul Bourget’s ‘ Psychologie,’ 
and to minced veal, and family dinner- 
parties, and Russian cigarettes. 

These little likes and dislikes are 
affairs of natural taste and tempera- 
ment, and I don’t mean, for one, to 
educate myself into liking any of the 
things which are naturally obnoxious 
tome. If people would be as fair about 
literature they would be much more 
happy. They would not take up books 
intinitely too good for them, or yawn 
over cribs to Plato, or epitomes of the 
‘Mahabharata,’ or Hume’s ‘ History 
of England,’ or Darwin's ‘Origin of 
Species,’ when what they really could 
becomfortable with is the ‘Spectator,’ or 
the ‘Sporting Times,’ or the ‘ Licensed 
Victuallers’ Gazette,’ or ‘King Solo- 
mon’s Mines.’ I never read Darwin’s 
‘ Origin of Species,’ and I am not going 
to begin. Iam not a pigeon fancier, 
and I do not care a pin whether I was 
created or evolved. The book is a 
masterpiece, but a masterpiece for 
others ; “good absolute, not for me 
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though,” says the Piper. Then why 


should I read it, and waste my time, , 


even if a hundred ‘Pall Mall’ counsels 
thunder anathemas at me. 
just as absurd to tell people not to 
read Darwin, as Mr. Ruskin does, as 
not to read Grote, if people like Grote. 
Either book might be the making of 
a man’s mind, and the beginning of 
an honourable career in science, or 
politics (if a career in politics can be 
honourable), or in historical study. 
Mr. Ruskin, that fine practical hu- 
mourist, denounces Darwin and Grote 
and Voltaire and Thackeray and 
Kingsley ; he does not like them, 
he thinks they are not good for 
us, he thinks they do not tell him 
enough about the habits of the 
shrimp and other insects. But who 
made Mr. Ruskin a judge or a nur- 
sery governess over us? A _ great 
many well-meaning young people hang 
on his lips, and perhaps do not read 
Thackeray, and miss those beautiful 
examples of noble life which Thackeray 
shows us, and miss all that charitable 
philosophy of the humourist, and all 
the magic of his style, because Mr. 
Ruskin happens to be one of the people 
who are so constituted as to think the 
author of ‘Esmond’ acynic. Nor is 
Kingsley good enough for this critical 
gentleman, so difficult to please. He 
blames the horror of ‘ Hypatia,’ which 
Kingsley thought worth mentioning 
at a moment when monkery was rather 
fashionable in England. And he 
either forgets or dislikes ‘ Westward 
Ho,’ with all its vigour, its pathos, its 
poetry. Gibbon, too, lacks “ wit,” and 
we remember that William Words- 
worth thought Voltaire dull. He may 
not agree with Mr. Ruskin, just as 
coffee or tobacco or Bass’s beer may 
be pernicious to Mr. Ruskin’s consti- 
tution. But that is no reason why 
this great irresponsible humourist 
should bid the rest of us enter on 
a career of total abstinence from 
‘Pendennis’ and ‘The Newcomes.’ 
As to Grote’s ‘ History,’ Mr. Ruskin’s 
remarks would be provoking in a critic 
less obviously determined to be wildly 
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humourous. Mr. Grote’s style was 
cumbrous and clumsy ; with his dan- 
gerous Radical opinions I have no 
sympathy. But Mr. Grote had sense, 
and what a pleasure it is, after months 
of wandering among German and 
Anglo-German mares’ nests, to return 
to his straightforward, simple sagacity. 
He had, moreover, immense and amaz- 
ing knowledge of the facts preserved 
in the whole mass of Greek literature. 
But Mr. Ruskin holds that any head- 
clerk of a bank could write a better 
history than Mr. Grote’s, if he had 
the vanity to waste his time on it. 

As to Mr. Darwin, he is “ barred,” 
because it is “ every man’s business to 
know what he is ;” as if Mr. Darwin— 
that modest, strenuous, honest, and 
gentle labourer in a field which, per- 
sonally, one happens not to wish to 
enter—as if Mr. Darwin did not know 
what is in man, and could prevent 
others from knowing themselves. To 
object to him because he has a queer 
“tail” of followers does not become 
Mr. Ruskin, whose own “ ‘ail ” would 
not much grace a march through 
Coventry. 

To return to Sir John Lubbock’s list 
and the origin of the game of the Hun- 
dred Best Books who are the people 
who should read Confucius? or the 
Koran? Is it necessary to intellectual 
salvation ? Why not the ‘ Upanishads ;’ 
why not all the Brahmanas, whose 
names Lucy rattles off in ‘ Le Monde 
ou Ton Tennuie’? And Lewes’s 
‘History of Philosophy!’ Of all 
hopeless books, put together on a 
subject which the author was con- 
genitally incapable of knowing any- 
thing about Lewes’s ‘ History of Phil- 
osophy,’ to my mind, is the most deplor- 
able. Then the ‘ Ethics’ of Aristotle— 
who is to read them, and is it to be in 
Chase’s, or Williams’s, or Peters’s ver- 
sion ? “ With a great price ’’—namely, 
by many toilsome hours in company 
with Liddell and Scott, after many 
and many months of college lec- 
tures “bought I this freedom,” namely, 
the possession of some shadowy no- 
tions as to what Aristotle is driving 
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at in the ‘ Ethics.’ To that intelligent 
working man, or conscientious and 
highly-educated young lady, who 
proposes to begin the ‘Ethics,’ I 
venture to cry, “ Don’t. You will be 
dreadfully bored, and you are not at 
the historical point of view from 
which you can understand the Sta- 
girite. He is either laboriously 
hammering out into articulate speech 
ideas which have long been common- 
place, or he is in a region of mystic 
speculation where you cannot follow 
him, or he is dealing with moral pro- 
blems peculiar to a society all unlike 
that in which you are living. Nor is 
it likely that the ‘Sheking’ will please 
or interest you, more than the ‘ Trac- 
tatus Theologico-Politicus’ of Spinosa. 
There is a Chinese work which Dr. 
Legge calls a Sacred Book, a kind of 
Bible, and which M. Terrien de la 
Couperie takes for a sort of Diction- 
ary of Synonyms. Should this be 
among the hundred best books? Greek 
and Oriental classics are, with rare 
exceptions, meant for a few scholars 
and highly-educated specialists, not 
for working men or young ladies.” 
The literature is good for us which 
we find to be good in our progress 
through books, and amongst men, 
not the literature which is highly 
recommended to us. We do not appre- 
ciate Horace and Virgil at school. 
We are not capable, yet, of knowing 
what style is, and what thought 
means. Later in our day we return 
to these great poets, and to Sophocles ; 
at school we are well enough content 
with Macaulay’s ‘ Lays,’ and, at all 
ages, Homer and Scott appeal to us and 
delight us. But, if we are to draw up 
a list of the best books for pleasure 
and delight—the true ends of reading 
—then individual taste comes in, and a 
proper list is impossible. We scarcely 
get beyond Shakespeare, and even 
then we are not thinking so much of 
what women can enjoy, as of what is 
matter for men. Helen Pendennis 
sometimes read Shakespeare, “ whom 
she pretended to like, but didn’t,” and 
many excellent ladies are like Helen, 
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A crowd of modern folk “ cannot read 
Dickens.” Then let them leave him 
alone. It is a weary thing to see 
a person “trying to educate himself 
into liking Dickens.” Hawthorne can- 
not be universally recommended ; Scott 
is eclipsed by Ouida. It would be 
pedantic to recommend Scott, or Field- 
ing, to people who prefer Ouida; do 
not let us even say to them, moriemini 
in peccatis vestris. It is much less a 
sin to like Ouida, and say so, and 
read that adventurous author, than to 
pine for her secretly, and waste time 
in struggling for apples “ atop of the 
topmost bough,” struggling to like the 
comedy of Dickens, the wit of Molitre, 
the style and the humour of Thackeray, 
the manly charm of Scott, the romance 
of Dumas. These good things are 
beyond the reach of many worthy 
people. And why should they not 
prefer Keble to Mimnermus, and 
Artemus Ward to Swift, and the 
author of ‘ Phyllis’ to Miss Burney, 
and Miss Braddon to Miss Austen ? 
For my part I can be happy with 
all these writers, except, perhaps, 
Keble; but there is no reason why 
one should be discontented with one’s 
favourites because the lady one sits 
next at a dinner party cannot read 
Rabelais (Heaven forbid it!) or 
Dickens. It takesall sorts to make a 
world. Let me confess that I don’t 
care for ‘Don Quixote,’ or Cicero’s 
‘ De Officiis’ (or his de anything else), 
or Titus Livius, or the‘ Rig Veda,’ or 
Chaucer, or any of the Elizabethans 
except Shakespeare and Marlowe. Who 
else is there that I fail to enjoy? 
There are Pope, and Dryden, and 
Juvenal, and ‘ Paradise Lost.’ I pre- 
fer Horace, and Herrick, and the 
‘Georgics,’ and ‘ Lycidas,’ and Ron- 
sard, and _ Beloe’s ‘Anecdotes of 
Books,’ and Homer, and Herodotus. 
A man can have these little pre- 
ferences without making a religion 
of them. I dislike roast mutton 
and roast beef—am I to put them 
in an index expurgatorius? Mr. 
Ruskin may, and doubtless would do 
so, if any editor asked him for a 
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list of a hundred dishes, and if he hap- 
pened not to be a great eater of beef. 
Let us permit people to go their own 
way, in reading as in eating, unless a 
friend asks us to recommend a novel. 
Even then let us be cautious not to 
let the poor man see that we think 
him a erétin because he cannot stand 
‘Le Crime et le Chatiment,’ or ‘ Le 
Crime de ]’Opéra,’ or ‘ Modeste Mig- 
non,’ as the case may be. Personally 
I am extremely partial to ‘ Popol 
Vuh,’ but I do not desire to thrust 
that remarkable book on any reader. 
It has not, so far, been added to the 
lists of the multitude of counsellors of 
the ‘Pall Mall Gazette.’ What is 
a Century of Books without ‘ Popol 
Vah’? As to these counsellors, 
their advice is sometimes entertain- 
ing, when it illustrates their habit 
of mind. In an age of scandals 
and horrors, what happiness it is to 
reflect that we have still the pure 
taste of Lord Coleridge with us. To 
him ‘‘the splendid genius of Aristo- 
phanes does not seem to atone for the 
bareness and vulgarity of his mind.” 
This would never have occurred to an 
ordinary person—a mere judge of 
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literature. But this is better still: 
“with the poem of Malory on the 
‘Morte d’Arthur’ I am quite unac- 
quainted.” Well, I have heard of the 
man who never heard of Scott, and 
there is a legend that Lord Coleridge 
never heard of Mr. Corney Grain. 
But Lord Coleridge is not alone in his 
ignorance of Malory’s compositions in 
verse. Here his judicial nescience is 
universally shared. 

Some other lists are interesting— 
Mr. William Morris’s, because it is so 
earnest ; Mr. Swinburne’s, because it 
is so good—really good for real lovers 
of books, not for people who want to 
educate themselves. Mr. Stanley’s 
account of how ke dropped books all 
across the Dark Continent, as in a 
paper-chase, is diverting; so is Lord 
Wolseley’s characteristic and very 
brief roll of works that travel with a 
general. But who does not hail with 
pleasure, after so much of the intellec- 
tual game, Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
resolute refusal to play? “ Lists, such 
as Sir John Lubbock’s, are interesting 
things to look at, but I feel no 
disposition to make one.” 
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IN GEORGE SAND’S COUNTRY. 


1. 
PEASANT FARMING IN LE BERRY. 


ENGLIsH tourists in the regions fami- 
liarised to them by George Sand’s 
immortal pastorals are few and far 
between. Nowhere, perhaps, through- 
out Europe is the great novelist more 
read and appreciated than among 
ourselves, yet I was told at Chateau- 
roux that the sight of an English 
face was phenomenal there. It is 
now ten years since the author of ‘ La 
Petite Fadette,’ la bonne dame, as the 
village folks called her, was laid to rest 
in a quiet corner of her own garden ; 
I was nevertheless the first English 
pilgrim, so the servants at Nohant 
assured me, to pay a visit to the illus- 
trious grave. Stranger still, Ameri- 
can tourists have not discovered 
George Sand’s country, so full of 
beauty and interest. It must be added 
that Nohant, the author’s home, and 
La Chatre, the little town now adorned 
with her statue, were, till within the 
last year, quite out of the beaten track. 
When George Sand quitted her coun- 
try house for a visit to Paris, or any- 
where else, she had to take the slow, 
tumble-down diligence to Chateauroux, 
in company of her humbler neigh- 
bours. The ancient, prettily situated 
little town of La Chatre led nowhere. 
Now, however, it is made accessible by 
a most convenient line of railway, 
connecting Tours by Chiteauroux and 
La Chatre with Montlugon. The con- 
veniences of this line to travellers in 
France are very great, as it enables 
them to get from east to west with- 
out going to Paris ; but at present the 
guide-books ignore it, so that I jour- 
neyed from Dijon to Paris and from 
Paris to Chateauroux, whereas the 
direct line would be from Dijon thither 
by Chagny, Moulins and Montlucon. 
Chateauroux is a cheerful, pros- 


perous, thoroughly French town on the 
Indre, and may conveniently be made 
the tourist’s head-quarters in these 
parts. 

As English notions on the subject of 
French geography are apt to be some- 
what hazy,let me mention that the 
department of the Indre, of which 
Chateauroux is the capital town, was 
chiefly formed in 1790 of that district 
called Le Bas Berry, in contradistinc- 
tion to Le Haut Berry, now forming 
the department of Le Cher, with 
Bourges as its capital town. If, how- 
ever, English notions as to French 
geography are not so accurate as they 
might be, still more incorrect are they 
on the subject of land tenure in 
France. It is an accepted theory in 
England that all France is cut up 
into those “little scraps of land,” of 
which Lady Verney speaks so contemp- 
tuously. Nothing can be farther from 
the truth. There are large farms and 
middling-sized farms in plenty through- 
out France, and every kind of tenure 
inay be studied there; the peasant 
freehold of ten to thirty acres, the 
métairie of several hundred, and the 
large farms let on lease or cultivated 
by their owners, precisely as in Eng- 
land, My object, then, in visiting the 
Indre or Le Bas Berry, was twofold. I 
wanted to visit friends in the country, 
and to judge for myself of the condi- 
tion of peasant proprietors in this part 
of central France; and I had a no 
less keen desire to visit the scenes de- 
scribed in George Sand’s lovely pasto- 
rals, ‘La Petite Fadette,’ ‘ Francois le 
Champi,’ and others, and to see the 
statue and tomb of the great writer. 

No department in France offers 
better opportunities of studying the 
land question than the Indre. It isa 
purely agricultural region. It is a 
region in which, during the last fifty 
years, large tracts of land have passed 
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into the hands of the peasants. Side 
by side, moreover, with the smallest 
holdings, farms of five acres, acquisi- 
tions of yesterday, may here be seen 
farms of several hundred acres, man- 
aged on the system known as that of 
métayage. 

My host, a large landowner, living 
within a few miles of Chateauroux, was 
the very person to instruct an in- 
quirer like myself. Formerly the 
owner of an entire commune, he has 
gradually reduced the size of his estates 
by selling small parcels of land to his 
neighbours, and in former days his 
farm labourers, the peasants. He has 
been induced to take these steps by 
mixed motives, personal and philan- 
thropic. From a commercial point of 
view he is a gainer. The expense of 
keeping such large tracts of land in 
good cultivation would be very great, 
and he could not realise anything like 
the returns of the small farmer. His 
land, often consisting of much that 
has been hitherto unproductive, is 
thus turned into capital, whilst the 
results of the transaction as regards 
the condition of the people and the 
land are incalculable. The cultivator 
of the soil is raised, both socially and 
morally; he is able to advance his 
children still further in life; his 
future, as well as their own, is assured 
from want; and having a stake in the 
welfare of his country, he is certain to 
be found on the side of law and order. 
He is thus, in his own person, a 
guarantee of the political stability of 
his country. 

“When we have solved the like 
problem in our cities and large towns,” 
observed my host to me, “ when the 
French artisan, like the French pea- 
sant, becomes a possessor, a freeholder, 
then the condition of France as a 
nation will be firm as a rock (imé- 
branlable).” Great as are the moral 
gains alike to the individual and the 
State by this extension of peasant pro- 
prietorship, the material benefits accru- 
ing to the nation are yet more con- 
siderable. Land in the country round 
about Chateauroux—I do not here 
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allude to suburban building plots, but 
to purely agricultural districts—has 
doubled, trebled, and quadrupled in 
value within the last forty or fifty 
years. 

Roads and railways have contributed 
to effect this rise in value, but the 
change has been chiefly brought about 
by the indomitable perseverance and 
laboriousness of the peasant. As all 
readers of George Sand’s novels know 


‘already, Le Berry is a region of andes, 


or wastes. Owing to the exertions of 
the peasants, the extent of these waste 
lands is being gradually reduced. 
Every acre of ground that is sold, 
therefore, every thousand francs the 
peasant expends upon land, is so much 
added wealth to the country. Much 
of the scenery lying between Chateau- 
roux and the village in which my 
friend lives, is very pretty. Very 
English, too! But for the patches of 
vineyard here and there, the grapes 
now of deepest purple amid the crim- 
soning leaves, one could have fancied 
oneself in Sussex, or in a Devonshire 
lane. The road was bordered with tall 
hedges, trellised with wild clematis and 
briony, and ferny banks, whilst beyond 
we got glimpses of wide fields and vast 
pastures, divided, as in England, by 
close-set hawthorn. Yet the English 
notion prevails that not a hedge worth 
speaking of is to be found in all 
France! Quiet shady paths led into 
woodland nooks, or by winding rivers 
bordered with lofty poplars; and in 
every meadow the beautiful tan- 
coloured cattle of the district were 
taking their ease. Here and there, at 
some little distance from the road, 
one saw a large farm-house, manoir of 
some gentleman-farmer, or a métairie, 
standing in the midst of farm build- 
ings—a sight in itself sufficient to 
disprove the accepted theory that 
France is divided into tiny holdings, 
each with its cottage—or hovel ! 

Soon we entered the vast forest of 
Chateauroux, and for a time followed 
a broad beautiful road, winding 
amid oak, chestnut, and walnut trees ; 
a warm blue sky lending fresh 
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brilliance to the foliage ; and then we 
came upon stretches of waste, where, 
amid the broom and heather, a little 
Fadette kept her flock of geese or 
turkeys. 

It is not necessary to say more than 
a word about French hospitality, so 
unaffected, so gracious, so free from 
anything like show or pretentiousness. 
Let me now describe exactly what I 
saw in the company of my host during 
my visit. We began by visiting one 
of the smallest holdings that had been 
recently purchased of him, namely, a 
farm of two and a-half hectares, or say, 
six acres. Here, as in most other 
cases, the purchaser had built himself 
a house and laid out a vegetable 
garden. As land now fetches forty 
pounds the /ectave, we have already 
evidence of an economy to the extent 
of a hundred pounds. Then there is 
the cost of building materials, the pur- 
chase of agricultural implements and 
stock, consisting of pigs, a few sheep, 
geese, a pony or donkey, and poultry, 
in all representing as much outlay 
again. My host informed me that the 
owner of ten to twelve hectares, that 
is to say, from twenty-five to thirty 
acres, may be set down as a capitalist 
to the extent of eight hundred or a 
thousand pounds. We may, therefore, 
consider the owner of two and a-half 
hectares to be worth a fourth-part of 
that sum. It is obvious that a hold- 
ing so small will not support a family ; 
in order to make ends meet, and also 
to save for future purchases, the small 
farmer works half the week for wages, 
or pays by his own labour, for the use 
of a team. And, by little and little, 
accumulated savings enable the pur- 
chaser to add to his domain. Five 
hectares will keep a cow, or even two 
oxen for tillage. Five hectares will 
support a family, whilst ten or twelve 
mean comfort and ease. 

The first holding we visited was 
a recent acquisition, and it was delight- 
ful to witness the friendly feeling that 
existed between the old proprietor and 
the new. The farmer quitted his work 
in a tield adjoining to shake hands 





with us, and invite us to enter, 
evidently very proud of his home, 
Everything was primitive up to a cer- 
tain point, but there were solid oak 
presses full of homespun linen, goodly 
flitches of bacon hanging from the 
wall, a neat hearth, and even a few 
pictures and bits of pottery for orna- 
ment. As a rule, the best bedstead 
stands in the front kitchen, and my 
host informed me of the reason of this 
arrangement. In the first place, the 
bedstead with its furniture, generally 
of some bright colour, is regarded with 
pride; and secondly, as winters are 
very rude here, the kitchen is a much 
warmer place to sleep in than the back 
room. The upper rooms are always 
used as store-rooms. 

The housewife and children, here as 
everywhere else, wore good useful 
clothes exactly suited to their occupa- 
tion, and were perfectly clean and 
tidy. I alluded afterwards to the bare 
look of the cottage compared to that 
of our English ones, homes of ill-paid 
day-labourers, possessed of not one 
farthing, and whose future is the in- 
evitable workhouse. My host informed 
me that this absence of little comforts 
in the way of a bit of carpet, an arm- 
chair, neat curtains, and the like, 
arose not from want of means, but 
from lack of taste. They could have 
all these, and much more if they de- 
sired it. The craving for comfort and 
prettiness in the home would come in 
good time. 

We soon came upon an instance in 
point. One new proprietor of two and 
a-half hectares only, had built himself 
a house with a front kitchen or keep- 
ing room, and a back chamber, used as 
bedroom only. “C'est beaucoup plus 
propre,” he said, using the word 
propre in its secondary sense of tidy, 
becoming. 

This cottage had been built on to a 
hovel of the pre-Revolutionary period. 
What a contrast the two presented ! 
The one spick and span, roomy, light- 
some, airy; the other a wretched, 
windowless cabin. Here, as every- 
where else, we were received with the 
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kindliest welcome. It was evident 
that the newly-acquired position of 
landowner was highly appreciated, 
whilst, for his part, my host ex- 
pressed himself delighted with the 
new state of things. ‘ Not only is 
the condition of the land improved 
from year to year, but, in conjunction 
with the rest of the community, I am 
socially a gainer,” he said. “I have 
for neighbours well conditioned, satis- 
tied, honest people. Family life is en- 
couraged, the moral tone of the people 
is raised, and good feeling promoted 
among all classes.” 

We next visited several other farms, 
mostly varying in extent from two 
and a half to twelve hectares, and 
found everywhere the same evidences 
of thrift, contentedness, and well- 
being. The tendency here is ever to in- 
crease rather than diminish the size 
of holdings. Thus, the purchaser of 
five hectares does not rest till he has 
acquired ten ; the owner of ten will in 
time obtain twenty, and so on. The 
provident, self-denying spirit of these 
peasants is beyond all praise. It 
takes more than one bad season, or 
even a succession of bad seasons, to 
ruin the small French farmer. He is 
so accustomed to look far ahead that 
he is ever prepared to encounter the 
evil day. 

The farming, judged according to an 
English standard, is somewhat rude 
and primitive. Corn is, however, 
always threshed by machinery, artifi- 
cial manure is now largely used, and 
more scientific methods are beginning 
to prevail. It must not be forgotten 
that the new acquirer of land here has 
often great difficulties to contend with, 
as his purchase may consist partly of 
mere waste. This is cleared after 
rough-and ready fashion ; the ground is 
broken with the harrow, and rye 
planted ; hay follows as a second 
crop, and thus the soil is prepared 
by degrees. 

The vine is cultivated round about 
Chateauroux, but these country-people, 
soberest of the sober, indulge neither 
in wine nor beer. Their favourite 
No. 317—vol. Li. 
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beverage is a kind of sirop made of 
fruit. They are a fine, stalwart race, 
on good terms with M. le Curé, but 
extremely reserved as to their political 
opinions. No one, not even the wife 
of his bosom, will know how the 
peasant votes on election day. He 
reads the newspapers and thinks for 
himself. 

We next visited a métairie of nearly 
four hundred acres, also the property 
of my host. The métayer system, it 
may be as well to remind the reader, 
is nothing else than a kind of partner- 
ship. The owner gives the land rent 
free, the métayer supplies the labour, 
and all profits are equally shared. This 
arrangement is in full force in Le 
Berry, and answers admirably. The 
first condition of success is that both 
owner and farmer work harmoniously 
together, as every detail has to be 
gone into by both parties. The métayer 
generally boards his farm labourers, 
as was once the custom in England. 
Wages are high, from two and a half 
to five frances for a day’s work, with 
or without board ; thirty or forty 
years ago a day labourer could be had 
here for seventy centimes a day. 

Besides these smaller holdings and 
métairies, extensive farms may be 
seen here managed by their owners. 
Nothing, therefore, can be further 
from the truth than to suppose that 
France is cut up into infinitesimally 
small portions of land ; whilst equally 
fictitious is the theory that the smallest 
and least prosperous peasant proprietor 
in France can for a moment be disad- 
vantageously compared with our own 
agricultural labourer. On an average 
the former is a capitalist to the extent 
of eight hundred or a thousand pounds, 
no matter where you look for him ; 
whilst in many regions, in Seine et 
Marne for instance, and the Cote d’Or, 
he is rich, 

Let us turn to another class of pro- 
prietors. At Chateauroux, the problem 
before alluded to of turning the 
artisan into a proprietor has been 
realised. Here at least the workman 
has emulated the zeal of his thrifty 
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neighbours in the country, and hardly 
«% journeyman shoemaker, carpenter, 
or builder in the place but has a house 
and bit of garden to call his own. 
In other words, he also is a freeholder 
and capitalist to the extent of two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

The admirable workmen’s cities of 
Mulhouse have been already described 
in this magazine by the present writer. 
But the initiative at Chateauroux has 
been taken by the artisan himself, and 
herein lies the great interest of the 
matter. Self-help and sobriety have 
been the sole influences at work. In 
company of the director of the * station 
agronomique de Chateauroux,” I visited 
a good many of these neat houses, 
not massed together, forming quarters 
apart as at Mulhouse, but just planted 
where a bit of building ground was to 
be had. In appearance one is very 
much like another, although we found 
a considerable difference in the in- 
teriors, some being fastidiously clean 
and wearing an air of comfort, others 
less so. A front kitchen, in which the 
best bedstead stands conspicuous, a 
back room, a couple of attics, out- 
houses and small garden; such is the 
artisan’s home at Chateauroux, and if 
it has not the trim appearance of « 
model English cottage, he can at least 
say with Touchstone, “’Tis a poor 
thing, but mine own.” 

One interesting feature about these 
workmen’s homes is that, in a great 
measure, they are the handiwork of 
their owners. The plot of ground 
purchased, the purchaser devotes every 
spare moment to the construction of 
his house. Such help as he needs 
in the way of carpentry, glazing, etc., 
he gets from journeymen like himself. 
The thought of going to a shop never 
occurs to him. In every case we 
found that the value of the freehold 
and house was about two hundred 
pounds, often more, which in the case 
of journeymen betokens a prodigious 
economy. It will sometimes happen 
that money is borrowed in order to 
complete the purchase, an extra stimu- 


lus to self-denial and exertion, by 
which these loans are speedily paid off. 
Chateauroux, therefore, may be de- 
scribed as a huge village, in great part 
made up of cottages, all of compara- 
tively recent date. My conductor 
happened to know many of the owners 
of these little domains, and we visited 
several, always being cordially re- 
ceived. The women in these parts are 
exceedingly affable ; the men, although 
brusque and often uncouth in manner, 
are quite ready to answer any ques- 
tions put to them. Like the small 
farmers, they are very proud of their 
property. 

The morality of the place has been 
greatly improved by this transforma- 
tion of the artisan into a freeholder. 
Early marriages are the rule, and 
young women, many of whom are 
employed in the State tobacco manu- 
factory here, instead of spending their 
earnings on finery, lay by in order to 
help their futur in the purchase of 
a home. Public-houses are few and 
far between; want, rags, and drunken- 
ness all but unknown. 

Nothing, indeed, throughout my 
varied French experiences, has ever 
impressed me more than what I saw 
at Chiateauroux. These scores of small 
holdings and hundreds of substantial 
little dwellings, each the property of 
its occupier, represent neither State 
help, benevolence, nor philanthropy, 
but individual determination to be- 
come independent,—to be a man! 


II. 
LA CHATRE AND NOHANT. 


Were the good townsfolk of these 
parts less well-to-do and less satisfied 
with their lot, they would discover 
that a mine of gold lies at their very 
doors. The fame of George Sand, if 
turned to proper account, might enrich 
them all. Every year holiday resorts 
are getting more hackneyed and more 
overcrowded. Every year the number 
of holiday makers is on the increase. 
Clean, well-appointed hotels, such as 
we find at Gérardmer in the Vosges, 
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are only needed in these old-world 
towns of Le Berry, to attract tourists 
in large numbers. There is every 
variety of enticement for the lover of 
the picturesque; lovely little rivers, 
romantic valleys, wild crags crowned 
by majestic ruins, in every town and 
village a Romanesque church, and last 
but not least, the poetic, pastoral 
charm that breathes throughout the 
pages of George Sand. Between 
Chateauroux and La Chatre lies the 
valley of the Indre, the Vallée Noire 
of ‘La Petite Fadette.’ We may get 
a good notion of the country from 
the railway, but a more leisurely way 
is to alight at the little village of 
Mers, between Chateauroux and La 
Chitre, and thence drive to Nohant. 
It is a region that requires sunshine 
to beautify it. The broad, brilliant 
pastures traversed by alder-bordered 
streams ; the solitary stretches of 
waste, covered with broom and 
heather ; the wide fallow, across 
which some blue-bloused peasant pa- 
tiently leads his team; the isolated 
cottage here and there; the solitary 
field, in which a little goose-girl knits 
her stocking amid her flock, all else 
lonely and silent about her—such 
scenes as these are gloomy under a 
dull grey sky; but when the sun 
shines bright and warm there is a 
wonderful freshness and charm about 
the landscape. 

Nohant will shortly have its railway 
station, but at present is generally 
reached by carriage from the pictur- 
esque town of La Chitre. High 
above the valley rise its old-world 
houses, whilst below, amid lofty pop- 
lars and by pleasant gardens and 
sunny meads, flows the Indre, Balzac’s 
favourite river, as well as George 
Sand’s. A broad, handsome boule- 
vard leads from the station to the 
upper and newer town. Here, con- 
spicuous in the midst of a tastefully 
laid out little pleasure-ground, is the 
noble statue by Aimé Millet. Greatly 
to the credit of the town be it men- 
tioned, a town numbering little more 
than five thousand inhabitants, this 
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monument isentirely due to local initia- 
tive and generosity. Rich and poor 
alike,actual residents and townsfolk far 
away, contributed their share. When 
the statue was unveiled last year, the 
day was kept as one of public re- 
joicing, flags flying, bands playing, 
every house decorated, and a grand 
banquet in honour of the event. In 
fact, as much fuss was made as by a 
provincial English town in honour of 
a royal visit. It is a fine piece of 
work. Carved out of pure white 
marble, the figure somewhat larger 
than life, she sits in an easy, contem- 
plative attitude, with one knee crossed 
over the other, and face uplifted. In 
her right hand she holds a pen, in 
the left a note-book. Her dress has 
a Greek nobleness and simplicity about 
it, with large, unconventional folds, 
and no suggestion of epoch or mil- 
linery. Such a dress might have been 
worn a thousand years ago, or in it 
might appear some Sappho a thousand 
years hence. <A scarf is loosely knot- 
ted round the throat under the plain 
collar; the hair, hiding the ears, falls 
back in waves from the vivacious 
face, with its beauty of intellect rather 
than of outline. Intellectual force, a 
fearless spirit, a powerful will and 
mental faculty that are wholly inde- 
pendent of sex, are admirably rendered 
by the sculptor. She is represented 
in her prime. On the front of the 
pedestal is inscribed her name, with 
dates of birth and death; on the other 
three, the names of her masterpieces. 
Strange how this monument lends 
interest and importance to the town ! 
Everybody is proud of it, and no 
wonder. Even the waiters at the little 
inns will chat to you of their dis- 
tinguished countrywoman, and of her 
affability to all. “Cétait une bien 
charmante femme,” said an old waiter 
tome. During her life-time La Chitre 
was roused from its quietude. The 
mistress of Nohant loved to gather 
her neighbours about her, and to 
organise theatricals and social gather- 
ings. 

La Chitre commends itself to the 
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lover of old domestic architecture. 
Two rare old houses with beautiful 
timber casements and dormers in per- 
fect preservation are here ; the whole 
place is as antiquated as some out of 
the way town in Brittany. It is 
about an hour’s drive to Nohant, the 
hamlet in which the greater part of 
George Sand’s life was spent. A broad 
road bordered with walnut trees leads 
out of the town. Soon we lose sight 
of the Indre winding amid suburban 
gardens, and are in the heart of the 
country, George Sand’s country indeed ! 
Whenever she quitted her home 
to go to Paris, she would take this 
road, and in her daily walks would 
frequently come here. One could 
fancy how she would chat with 
the peasants on the way. It was 
very evident from the look of the 
cottages that the “bonne dame,” as 
the village folks called their chdtelaine, 
contented herself with playing the 
part of an old-fashioned Lady Bounti- 
ful, and did not preach to them on the 
subject of sanitation or hygiene. She 
took and loved the rustics as she found 
them. In one of her novels, ‘ Jeanne.’ 
occurs this sentence. “The French 
peasant does not think.” She accepted 
his patience, his laboriousness, his 
resignation, and asked no more. 

The country between La Chatre and 
Nohant is purely agricultural ; no 
romance or sublimity here, only 
suggestions of that rustic life George 
Sand loved to portray. We pass a 
lonely cottage here and there, fields, 
meadows, and farm-buildings, till we 
reach what appears to be a small 


forest. It is in reality the park of 
Nohant. The house itself is an ordin- 


ary, spacious, modern French country- 
house, for which chdteau, but for its 
lodge and small courtyard, would seem 
an inappropriate name. It stands 
near the road, and close adjoining on 
the other side is the village church 
and graveyard. 

M. Maurice Sand, the writer’s son 
and the present owner of Nohant, 
admits no one within the chateau; 
strangers are, however, courteously 
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shown into the garden, where his 
mother lies buried. But in conse- 
crated ground! And let me here 
make an explanation which shows 
the real amiability and benevo- 
lence of her character. The author of 
‘Mauprat,’ and ‘Mile. de la Quin- 
time,’ as all readers are aware, was no 
believer in church or theology. She 
was what our French neighbours call 
a spiritualiste, in other words, a Deist. 
She did not for herself desire Christian 
burial ; but she could not bear to 
shock the good village folks whom she 
loved, and who loved her so well. 
What would they think of their 
“bonne dame” if she was buried in 
unconsecrated ground and without the 
ritual of the Church? So a small 
portion of the village graveyard ad- 
joining the vast Nohant garden was 
purchased and inclosed, and here, 
after being interred with due religious 
ceremony and within a dozen yards of 
her own home, the greatest woman 
writer of France takes her long rest. 

No grave ever impressed me more. 
On one side the writer’s home, the 
scene of her intellectual labours, on 
the other, of her warmest sympathies 
and truest inspirations. The rustic 
village life, represented by church and 
cemetery, was the poetry which made 
George Sand’s greatness. It is by her 
idylls that she will be remembered. 
The tomb is as simple as can be, a 
plain slab of grey granite, on which 
is inscribed her name with dates of 
birth and death. A little iron pali- 
sade divides the inclosure from the 
parish burial ground and also from 
the garden of Nohant. Round about 
are lofty trees and flowers in abund- 
ance, whilst on the slab lie wreaths 
deposited by pious townsfolk. 

A quiet, unpretentious, delightful 
retreat, this chdteau of Nohant in 
summer-time ; but dreary in winter, one 
would think, except to passionate 
lovers of the country and rustic life. 
I stayed a week at Chiteauroux, a 
place described in English guide-books 
as “offering little interest to the 
traveller.” The hasty tourists may 
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get over the ground much faster, giv- 
ing one day to La Chatre and Nohant, 
and a second to Gargilesse, the scene 
of ‘Le Péché de M. Antoine,’ and the 
most picturesque spot in Le Berry. 
Gargilesse may also be taken in the 
way to Limoges, if the traveller hap- 
pen to be bound thither. The railway 
is quitted at Eguzon, and even a few 
hours, if put to good account, will suf- 
tice to give a fair idea of the curious 
and most romantic valley of the 
Creuse. <A far better plan for those 
who really love French scenery, and 
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are not Sybarites in the matter of 
hotels, is to decide on a much longer 
stay, and make excursions in all direc- 
tions. Chateauroux and Argenton may 
be made head-quarters. The time 
chosen should be early in September, or 
even August, and the ‘ Promenades 
autour d’un Village’ will suffice for 
guide book. No one would be bold 
enough to attempt any description of 
Gargilesse and its scenery after George 
Sand. 
M. Betnam-Epwarps. 








THE SOCIALISTIC TENDENCIES OF MODERN DEMOCRACY, ' 


I HAVE undertaken to address you to- 
night on one of the gravest and most 
practical questions that can engage 
the attention of such an audience on 
the opening of a new Parliament, 
elected, for the first time, by universal 
household suffrage. It is the question 
whether the Socialistic tendencies 
which all must recognise in modern 
Democracy are to be accepted as irre- 
sistible, or treated as capable of being 
checked and guided ; how far they are 
favourable, and how far adverse, to 
social progress, in its highest sense ; 
and what attitude towards them 
should be adopted by one who is 
neither a theorist nor an agitator, but 
simply desires to promote the happi- 
ness of men, women, and children— 
the supreme object of true statesman- 
ship. In approaching this question, I 
do not propose to occupy your time by 
labouring to show that we are actually 
face to face with the perils and the 
res; onsibilities, the privileges and the 
aspirations, of Democratic Government. 
[ regard the Reform Act of last year 
as having crowned and consummated 
the effect of causes long in operation, 
and as having converted the British 
Constitution into a Democracy, con- 
ducted under monarchical forms and 
not without aristocratic safeguards, 
but still a genuine and typical Demo- 
eracy. Henceforth, the ultimate con- 
trol of national policy is lodged, if not 
in the whole people, yet in the heads 
of households and a very large body 
of non-householders in town and 
country ; while electoral power is so 
distributed as tc leave few, if any, 
breakwaters of personal influence to 
stand out athwart the current of the 
popular will. This is Democracy 
the government of the people by the 
people; and as modern Democracy 





' An address delivered at the Birmingham 
an Midland Institute on February 8, 1886. 


visibly moves in a Socialistic direction, 
it is well that we should clearly realise 
the nature and probable results of 
that movement—at least, so far as 
concerns this country. 

When I attribute Socialistic tenden- 
cies to Democracy, as it is now estab- 
lished in England, I desire to limit 
the meaning of the word “ Socialism ”’ 
for the purpose of our present inquiry. 
Let us at once dismiss from considera- 
tion the wild and criminal schemes of 
foreign Nihilists and Anarchists 
which are incompatible with the exis- 
tence of organised society, whether on 
the basis of Socialism or on that of 
individual liberty. Such projects have 
found little acceptance in England, 
and are not even countenanced by the 
Socialistic programme of the Democra- 
tic Federation.2 The grand object of 
that programme was described by Mr. 
Hyndman, in his discussion with Mr. 
Bradlaugh, as “an endeavour to sub- 
stitute for the*anarchical struggle or 
tight for existence, an organised co- 
operation for existence,” This is as plau- 
sible as it is vague ; but, as Mr. Brad- 
laugh pointed out, the means proposed 
for the achievement of this object are 
the abolition and destruction of indi- 
vidual property ; if possible, by argu- 
ment; if not, by force. Not only 
does the Democratic Federation <is- 
tinctly advocate the so-called “ nation- 
alisation” of railways and shipping, 
but it adopts the plan shamelessly 
expounded in the well-known treatise 
of Mr. Henry George on ‘ Progress 
and Poverty’ for the nationalisation 
of land without respect for vested inter- 
ests. “By the apostles of agrarian 
plunder,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, 


2 A few hours before this address was de- 
livered, the West End of London was the scene 
of a disgraceful riot, attended by pillage, con- 
sequent on a meeting of Social Democrats held 
in Trafalgar Square. 
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“it is proposed to confiscate, either 
openly, or under the thin disguise of 
the taxing power, every man’s free- 
hold—even the farm which the settler 
has just reclaimed by the sweat of his 
own brow from the wilderness. And 
it is emphatically added, with all the 
exultation of insolent injustice, that 
no compensation is to be allowed, 
That the State has, by the most solemn 
and repeated guarantees, ratified pri- 
vate proprietorship and undertaken to 
protect it, matters nothing ; nor even 
that it has itself recently sold the land 
to the proprietor, signed the deed of 
sale, and received the payment. That 
such views can be propounded any- 
where but in a robber’s den or a 
lunatic asylum ; still more, that they 
- can find respectful hearers ; is a proof 
that the economical world is in a state 
of curious perturbation.” 

Happily, the Socialistic tendencies 
of English Democracy have not yet 
been forced into the grooves carved out 
by Mr. Henry George or the Demo- 
cratic Federation. Widespread as they 
are, they have never shaped themselves 
into a creed, nor is it by any means 
easy to bring within the compass of 
any one definite conception the various 
Socialistic ideas now floating in the 
Democratic atmosphere. We are bound, 
however, to make the effort, and 
perhaps we may best realise the nature 
of the Socialism which now claims our 
allegiance in this country by clearly 
identifying the ideas against which it 
is a protest. One of these ideas is the 
so-called laissez faire principle; that 
is, the principle which regards the free 
play of individual liberty as the best 
security for the good of society, and 
State intervention as an evil only to 
be justified by extreme necessity. 
Another is the principle of proprietary 
right, which, in its extreme form, 
treats property as a creature of nature 
or of Providence rather than of human 
law, and condemns legislative restric- 
tions of it, for the supposed interest 
of the community, not only as inex- 
pedient but as unjust. A third is the 
principle according to which competi- 
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tion, and not co-operation, is the 
soundest mainspring of human pro- 
gress, and the best regulator of social 
life. The popular Socialism of the 
present day is the negation and 
antithesis of these ideas. It embraces 
a great variety of theories, but its 
aspirations are specially directed to- 
wards equalising the distribution of 
wealth in the community, by means of 
direct State interference with free- 
dom of contract and individual pro- 
prietorship. This is the form of 
Socialism which I have in view to- 
night when I proceed to examine the 
‘* Socialistic tendencies of Democracy.”’ 
No doubt the phrase has been loosely 
applied, by friends as well as by foes, 
to many other Democratic measures, 
some of which have already been 
adopted by Parliament. But a little 
consideration will show that most of 
these are derived from entirely distinct 
principles, and that our proposed defi- 
nition embraces nearly all the claims 
of legislative reform now current, 
which directly conflict with the rights 
of liberty and property, as hitherto 
understood. 

1. For instance, a whole series of 
Acts in our Statute-book is directed to 
check monopolies and privileges of 
various kinds, commercial and other- 
wise. Such monopolies and privileges 
are inconsistent with the industrial 
equality dear to Socialists, but they 
are equally inconsistent with the in- 
dustrial liberty dear to anti-Socialists , 
and the policy which prohibits them 
is dictated not by a desire to increase 
the protective sphere of State-inter- 
ference, but, on the contrary, by a 
desire to set free individual competi- 
tion. These Acts, therefore, are the 
reverse of Socialistic. Again, the 
substitution of equal division for the 
law of Primogeniture, as the rule of 
descent for landed property on in- 
testacy, would be in no respect a 
Socialistic reform. It would tend, 
indeed, so far as it operated, to 
equalise the possession of landed pro- 
perty in the community—which is a 
Socialistic object ; but it would in- 
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volve no interference, direct or even 
indirect, on the part of the State with 
freedom of disposition. 

2. There are instances in which the 
distribution of wealth is more or less 
affected by legislation, which, however, 
cannot be truly described as Socialistic, 
because it does not restrict individual 
liberty. But there are other instances 
in which the word “Socialistic” is 
erroneously applied to measures which 
do indeed, more or less, restrict indivi- 
dual liberty, but do not affect either 
the action of competition or the distri- 
bution of wealth. Such are the 
Sanitary Acts and the Education Acts. 
The principle of these Acts is no more 
Socialistic than the principle of the 
old Common Law, which is, in fact, 
the principle of all law. The old 
Common Law prohibited nuisances, 
and gave every man a right to prose- 
cute a neighbour who should pollute 
his well or injure the health of his 
family by neglect of drainage, though 
it did not actually legalise drainage 
rates and water rates. On the other 
hand, at Common Law, every able- 
bodied man was liable to be called 
out for compulsory military service. 
In these days military service is 
voluntary, while taxation for drainage 
and water supply is compulsory ; but 
the principle is exactly the same, and 
the object in both cases is not the 
equalisation of fortunes, but the good 
of the community. Still more empha- 
tically may this be said of the Edu- 
eation Acts. Assuredly it was not 
the poorer classes who clamoured for 
education to be given to them at the ex- 
pense of the rich. On the contrary, the 
movement came from above. It was 
the State that, for its own purposes, 
compelled the poorer classes to have 
their children educated, and to forego 
their earnings, however unwilling they 
might be to do so;:and even to pay 
school-fees, except where extreme 
destitution could be pleaded. It is a 
very serious question whether, in 


enforcing this obligation, the State 
was not bound to go a step further 
and to establish free schools; but, at 
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all events, a system which lays a heavy 
burden on the poor for a public object 
which few of them appreciate cannot 
justly be called Socialistic. No doubt, 
the larger proportion of sanitary and 
education rates is paid by those who 
derive less direct benefit from them ; 
but this result is accidental; and, if 
this be Socialism, it must be Socialism 
to levy taxes for keeping up prisons 
from honest men who are never likely 
to be lodged in gaol. 

3. For like reasons, we cannot regard 
as Socialistic the numerous measures 
which have been passed of late years 
for the protection of various classes, 
whether or not they encroach on free- 
dom of contract, if they do not attempt 
to enrich one man at the expense of 
another. If the Factory Laws enacted 
that women and children should only 
work half-time, but should be paid for 
full-time, such an enactment, futile 
as it might be, would be clearly 
Socialistic. So, too, would be an 
Employers’ Liability Act declaring that 
no deduction should be made from the 
wages of any workman by reason of 
the new liability thereby imposed upon 
the employer ; or an Artisans’ Dwelling 
Act, forbidding more than a certain 
low rent to be demanded from each 
family occupying a tenement. But 
there are no such provisions in the 
actual Factory Acts, or the Employers’ 
Liability Act, or the Artisans’ Dwell- 
ing Act; and they do not become 
Socialistic merely because their aim is 
protective, or their effect levelling. 
All remedial Acts must needs benefit 
most those weak and _ struggling 
classes for whose relief they are de- 
signed; and all impartial taxation 
must needs extract a larger contribu- 
tion per head from the rich than from 
the poor. But this is not Socialism ; 
and, if it were, no Christian Govern- 
ment would be possible except on a 
Socialistie basis. It is a fallacy, 
countenanced alike by cunning advo- 
cates of Socialism and by partisans of 
the Liberty and Property Defence 
League, that every legislative restraint 
of individual liberty is, in its essence, 
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Socialistic. From this point of view, 
we can only escape from Socialism by 
letting every man do that which is 
right in his own eyes, regardless of 
his neighbour ; and notonly commercial 
protection but all protection is but a 
practical application of the Socialistic 
gospel. No wonder that Socialism, 
obscured by such a confusion of 
thought, should appear as the in- 
separable companion of modern De- 
mocracy. For it is now self-evident 
that, however sound within the sphere 
of exchange, the free play of indivi- 
dual liberty and interest cannot satisfy 
all the requirements of humanity and 
justice recognised by Democracy. We 
must get beyond it, in various direc- 
tions, and if getting beyond it in any 
direction amounts to Socialism, then 
we must all be Socialists. 

Having thus glanced at some ex- 
amples of remedial legislation, mis- 
called Socialistic, let us consider a 
single typical example of truly Social- 
istic legislation, the nature of which 
is seldom realised—I mean the English 
Poor Law. If society, and not in- 
dividuals, were responsible for bringing 
children into the world—if the State 
could rigorously limit the number of 
its citizens and regulate their industry 
—it would naturally undertake the 
burden of maintaining the sick and 
decrepit, unless, indeed, it should 
enforce thrift by a system of compul- 
sory national insurance. Inasmuch, 
however, as marriage is free to all, 
and no check is or can be placed on 
the increase of population, a law 
which guarantees to every new-comer, 
however unwelcome, a bare subsistence 
at least, and protects him, at the 
expense of others, against the proper 
consequences of his own improvidence, 
vice, or crime, is pure Socialism and 
nothing else. To levy rates upon 
struggling workpeople for the support 
of worthless idlers and their children, 
legitimate or illegitimate, is a deliber- 
ate interference of the State with the 
action of natural laws in the lowest 
stratum of the community, and re- 
sults in impoverishing the worthier, 
to save from starvation, if not to 
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enrich, the less worthy. Yet this 
law, dating from an age in which the 
name ot Socialism was unknown, 
is consecrated by public opinion and 
the usage of three centuries, nor could 
it be repealed without shocking our 
sense of humanity. But if the Poor 
Law itself be Socialistic in principle, 
what are we to say of the claims some- 
times preferred on behalf of those who 
happen to inhabit certain overcrowded 
quarters of London? It may be well 
to state these claims nakedly and 
without disguise. “‘ Here,” it is urged, 
“are so many thousands of us living 
upon a certain area; we claim the 
right to remain there, for we do not 
mean to migrate, nor yet to emigrate, 
still less to go into the workhouse. 
We further claim the right to multiply 
at our own discretion, and it is possible 
that we may be reinforced by new 
settlers pressing in from the country, 
especially if Government should com- 
ply with our demand. That demand 
is that, however numerous we may 
become, jostling each other like rabbits 
in a warren, and however little our 
labour may be required, a sufficient 
maintenance and decent homes shall 
be provided for all of us, at the cost 
of the community, not elsewhere, but 
on this very spot, to which by ourown 
free will we are rooted.” Of course, 
the bare statement of such a claim is 
its best refutation, but the fact that 
something very like this has been 
seriously advanced is a fact that 
cannot be ignored in discussing the 
“ Socialistic tendencies of Democracy.” 
It remains to determine the sources of 
these tendencies, as we now see them 
in operation, to examine some of the 
legislative proposals to which they 
have given birth, and to consider 
how far they ought to be encouraged 
or resisted by a wise statesman. 

One thing is certain. The Socialism 
now imported into English politics is 
essentially English, and of essentially 
modern origin. It has little in com- 
mon with the paternal despotism of 
the State under the ancient republics 
or feudal monarchies—a despotism of 
which some traditions survive in the 
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combination of Democracy with State 
control on the Continent of Europe. 
Though English Democracy is much 
less Socialistic than French or German 
Democracy, it must be confessed that 
most of the external causes which 
favour the spread of modern Socialism 
have operated with peculiar intensity 
in England. “Nowhere else is the 
contrast more appalling between the 
lot of Dives and the lot of Lazarus, 
and nowhere else is this contrast so 
emphasised and stereotyped as it is by 
the English institution of Primogeni- 
ture, with all its far-reaching conse- 
quences. In no other country is the 
gulf between manufacturer and work- 
man more impassable, or the class 
prejudices of workmen more liable to 
be stimulated by their aggregation 
into great factories and their visible 
separation both from the mercantile 
aristocracy and from the bourgeoisie. In 
no other country have the small work- 
ing employers, and other intermediate 
links between capital and labour, been 
more nearly crushed out by the de- 
velopment of industrial organisation. 
In no other do so few husbandmen 
own the lands which they cultivate ; 
in no other is landed property con- 
centrated in the hands of a landed 
aristocracy so weak numerically, and 
so constantly decreasing. No other 
Legislature has adopted and applied 
Free Trade doctrines so consistently as 
our own, whereas no other body of 
workpeople in Europe have carried 
the system of Trade-Unionism to such 
perfection as the English.” ' 

But the Socialistic tendencies of our 
new Democracy are not merely the 
product of such external causes as 
these. They also represent a profound 
reaction against that faith in indi- 
vidual rights and individual freedom 
which has governed the ideas of most 
political reformers in England since 
the days of Adam Smith, and has 
been re-asserted, in an extreme form, 
by the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. It is not so much that men 

? See an article by the present writer on 
‘Democracy and Socialism ’ in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’ for April, 1884. 
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have again begun toidolise, as they once 
did, the collective wisdom of the State, 
as such, or to maintain its capacity to 
preside, like an earthly Providence, 
over the social life of its citizens. It 
is rather that larg classes of indi- 
vidual citizens, and especially those 
who have most to gain by change, are 
eager to employ the powerful machi- 
nery of government now placed within 
their grasp for the redress of their 
supposed grievances, and the attain- 
ment of their favourite objects. It is 
felt, and not without reason, that indi- 
viduality and free competition, the 
struggle for existence and the law of 
supply and demand, have now had a 
full trial, and have failed to produce 
the happiness or contentment which 
their earlier advocates expected of 
them. It is believed that all which 
could be gained, in the long run, by 
the action of these principles, at the 
cost of infinite waste and suffering, 
may be gained far more speedily and 
surely'by co-operationand organisation, 
and that without any countervailing 
loss. It is hoped that, by some fortu- 
nate adjustment of providential laws, 
the harvest of liberty may be reaped 
without sowing, and the benefits of 
State protection secured without the 
sacrifice of personal energy and 
independence. 

I have endeavoured to show else- 
where how these Socialistic forces, 
material and moral, have been hap- 
pily tempered in England by a 
multitude of modifying influences— 
such as the national sense of humanity 
and justice, the wide diffusion of 
charity, both private and public, the 
right of public meeting, the freedom 
of the Press, the general recognition 
of promotion by merit, the absence of 
conscription, the infinite development 
of association on lines ever crossing 
and intersecting class-divisions, the 
kindly intercourse between gentle and 
simple in country districts, and the 
sacred traditions of family life in the 
English home. To these and other 
like characteristics of English society 
we probably owe our immunity from 
those violent and Communistic forms 
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of Socialism which have occasionally 
broken out into volcanic eruption on 
the Continent. For let it be observed, 
once for all, that Communistic Social- 
ism is one thing, Constitutional Social- 
ism is another. Communistic Socialism 
aims at levelling down by confiscating 
all private fortunes, abolishing the 
institution of property, and destroying 
all motive for personal industry ; Con- 
stitutional Socialism aims at levelling 
up, and purports to conserve all the 
vigour of individual activity, and even 
to respect legitimate property, while 
it seeks to cripple the excessive power 
of wealth by subjecting it to a 
constant process of depletion. 

In order to estimate the lengths to 
which Socialistic ideas have been car- 
ried in practical schemes for Democratic 
legislation in England, we cannot do 
better than review briefly some lead- 
ing articles of the so-called ‘ Radical 
Programme’—a volume which has been 
widely circulated of late; not that it 
possesses the slightest authority, but 
that it contains a convenient repertory 
of the demands actually preferred, 
during the late election, on behalf of 
the new Democracy. 

We may at once put aside as foreign 
to our subject those demands which 
relate to the payment of members, the 
abolition of the Upper House, the 
destruction of the Established Church, 
the Democratic reform of Local Govern- 
ment, and the creation of a National 
Council for Ireland. These demands 
may be reasonable and constitutional, 
or they may be revolutionary and 
mischievous; but there is nothing 
Socialistic in their principle. Almost 
the same may be said of the demand 
for free education ; for though it may 
be advocated in a Socialistic tone, it 
is capable, as we have seen, of being 
supported by non-Socialistic argu- 
ments. But what are we to say of 
such proposals as those for confiscating 
and redistributing the revenues of the 
Church ; for reforming the whole Eng- 
lish system of land tenure in the 
interest of tenants and labourers ; for 
unsettling the whole basisof taxation in 
the interest of the proletariat ; for dele- 
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gating to public bodies with sweeping 
powers the duty of housing the poor 
comfortably, and providing them with 
allotments; for the “restitution” of 
land improperly inclosed, and for 
nationalising corporate property? Let 
us look at one or two of these pro 
posals more closely, with a view to 
ascertain how far they are Socialistic 
in principle ; whether or not they be 
defensible on independent grounds. 

1. The proposed scheme for disen- 
dowing the Church rests on the 
assumption that Church property is 
State property, and may be reappro- 
priated by the State, from time to 
time, for the benefit of the whole 
nation. This assumption is not strictly 
accurate. True it is that the Church, 
as such, has no personality and no 
property of its own, though it consists 
of many thousand corporations, each 
of which holds property. But the 
same rule applies equally to endowed 
charities ; and it would be more cor- 
rect to say that all corporate property, 
ecclesiastical or otherwise, is held, and 
always has been held, at the disposal 
of the State, with exceptions in favour 
of vested interests and modern en- 
dowments. The Church of Christ is a 
spiritual body, unknown to law; but 
the Church of England is a creation of 
the law, and it is the law alone which 
secures parochial revenues to clergy- 
men of the Anglican communion, 
excluding Roman Catholic priests— 
whose tenets are more in harmony 
with those of the original donors—and 
Nonconformist ministers, who decline 
episcopal ordination. It would be a 
Socialistic measure to seize all these 
revenues, without compensation to 
living incumbents or patrons, and 
divide them among the ministers of 
all denominations, or among the rate- 
payers of England. It would be a 
scarcely less Socialistic measure to 
confiscate endowments bestowed on the 
National Church by private donors, 
without also confiscating those be- 
stowed under like conditions, and 
within the same limits of time, on 
other religious communions. Subject, 
however, to such reservations, what- 
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ever may be said against disendow- 
ment, on religious or political grounds, 
there would be no Socialism in apply- 
ing public Church property, inherited 
from bygone ages, with due regard for 
vested interests, to any purpose of 
national utility. 

2. Several of the popular schemes 
of agrarian reform are far more dis- 
tinctively Socialistic, and far less 
defensible on principles of justice. 
This Socialistie bias in dealing with 
questions relating to land is the more 
remarkable because an exactly oppo- 
site bias is characteristic of Continental 
Socialism. In France, for instance, it 
is capital invested in trade against 
which all the attacks of Socialism are 
directed. In the forcible language of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, “Capital, spelt 
with a big initial letter, swells into a 
malignant giant—the personal enemy 
of Labour ; spelt in the natural way, 
it is simply that with which Labour 
starts on any enterprise, and without 
which no labour can exist at all, unless 
it be that of the savage grubbing roots 
with his nails.” On the other hand, 
among French Socialists, property in 
land is not only tolerated but re- 
spected. No one proposes to alter the 
articles in the Code Napoléon which 
regulate land-tenure ; and these arti- 
cles, while they compel sub-division on 
death, are otherwise founded on the 
strictest principles of contract. This 
contrast between the views of French 
and English Radicals in regard to land 
is most significant, and admits of a 
very simple explanation. In France, 
the landowners are reckoned by mil- 
lions, and no man dares to propose 
despoiling them ; in England, they are 
reckoned by thousands, and many of 
them are rich enough to offer a tempt- 
ing bait for Socialistic cupidity. The 
authors of the ‘Radical Programme’ 
are shrewd enough to see through the 
enormous fallacies which underlie Mr. 
George’s scheme for “ nationalising ” 
land, and point out that it could only 
be worked by a long series of whole- 
sale confiscations. But they do not 
see the equally palpable fallacies which 
underlie their own schemes of philan- 
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thropic robbery, veiled under the 
specious name of “ restitution.’’ They 
tacitly assume that every man has a 
right to marry when he pleases, 
whether or not he possesses the means 
to maintain children ; and that every 
child so born into the world has a 
right, not to maintenance, a free 
education only, but to a slice of his 
native soil (perhaps “ three acres and 
a cow ”)—not against his parents, who 
are responsible for his existence, but 
against society which, if it could, 
would have prevented his coming into 
the world at all. They assume that 
the present generation of English 
labourers inherits the rights and the 
wrongs of the old English peasantry, 
and can justly claim the restoration of 
lands from which their forefathers are 
supposed to have been ousted—as if 
many of them were not descended from 
landless serfs, others from town arti- 
sans, others from the very landlords 
who are held up to obloquy as 
oppressors ; while, if their hereditary 
right were admitted, they would have 
to share their patrimony with millions 
of cousins who are now peopling the 
continents of America and Australia. 
They assume, conversely, that nearly 
all landowners derive their title from 
a line of ancestors, and are rolling in 
ill-gotten wealth ; whereas a very large 
proportion of them have purchased 
their estates out of trade earnings, or 
are the sons of those who so purchased 
them ; and many thousands of the rest 
would now be in rags if they were 
living on their rentals alone, and are 
actually subsidising their landed pro 
perty out of other sources of income. 
They assume—as it was assumed by 
those simple people who killed the 
goose that laid the golden eggs—they 
assume that, after destroying the 
security of landed property and the 
mutual confidence between the classes 
engaged in agriculture, capital would 
flow into agriculture more freely than 
ever, and all the fruits which spring 
from security and confidence would be 
enjoyed in still greater abundance. 

To refute such assumptions as these 
would be to give elementary lessons 
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in moral philosophy and _ political 
economy ; yet upon them are based 
Socialistic doctrines which have been 
widely accepted. For instance, when 
it is urged that house property in 
towns should be taken for purposes of 
improvement at less than its market 
value, it is seldom realised how much 
of this property belongs to struggling 
men who have invested their savings 
in it, and might be half ruined by its 
partial confiscation. When the demo- 
lition of illegal inclosures on common 
land is loudly demanded, it is forgot- 
ten how many of such encroachments 
have been made by poor squatters, 
whose children or grandchildren are 
now living upon them in perfect inno- 
cence; and it is also forgotten how 
many popular rights stand or fall 
with these very rules of prescription 
which are so lightly swept aside. 
When “fair rents” and ‘free sale” 
are advocated in the same breath 
as cardinal points of the new 
agricultural charter, it is not per- 
ceived that “free sale’ must inevit- 
ably kill “fair rent ”’—that is, that 
on the next transfer of a tenancy 
under “ free sale,” the price to be paid 
hy the incoming tenant will be large 
in proportion as the rent is low, and 
the interest upon that sum, together 
with the “fair rent,’”’ must needs 
amount to a full rack rent. When 
“fixity of tenure” is propounded in 
another clause of the same charter, it 
is not only overlooked that onesided 
fixity of tenure is unjust—that a 
tenant ought not to have a right of 
remaining on a farm, unless the land- 
lord has a corresponding right of keep- 
ing him there; it is also overlooked 
that a landlord may happen to be 
poor, and a tenant may happen to be 
rich, in which case Dives would be 
quartered on the homestead of Laza- 
rus, at a minimum rent, and without 
the possibility of being removed. 
These are but specimens of the un- 
reasoning injustice into which men 
who desire to be reasonable and just 
are hurried by the shallow logic of 
Socialism, by which the ‘Radical 
Programme’ is largely tainted. “The 
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problem,” we are told, “is how to 
make life worth living for those to 
whom it is now a prolonged misery.” 
The one solution proposed, under 
various forms, is the impoverishment 
of those who have, for the benefit of 
those who have not; and the authors 
appear blind to all but the momentary 
relief which might be thus obtained. 
Perhaps they never heard of Bastiat’s 
famous discourse on ‘That which is 
Seen and that which is not Seen.’ 
They see, at least in imagination, free 
schools all over the country supported 
out of the revenues of a disendowed 
Church. What they do not see is the 
gradualextinction of numberless charit- 
able agencies now centred in the 
parish clergyman and his family, or 
the diversion of numberless subscrip- 
tions from their present objects for 
the support of the minister deprived 
of his tithes. They see the immediate 
advantage to accrue from the expro- 
priation of A and the taxation of B 
for the purpose of erecting C into a 
peasant proprietor. What they do 
not see is the difficulty of keeping C a 
peasant proprietor, of saving him 
from the hands of the money lender, 
and of preventing him from letting 
his land at an extortionate rent to 
some more enterprising or industrious 
neighbour. They see the arguments— 
and they are very strong—in favour 
of a graduated Income Tax, as en- 
couraging a more equal distribution of 
wealth in the country. What they 
do not see is its tendeney to check the 
accumulation of capital, the sole reser- 
voir of wages, or the utter impossi- 
bility of limiting such a principle, if it 
were once introduced. They see the 
palpable blessings which might be 
realised by a liberal expenditure out 
of the rates for the benefit of the most 
destitute class. What they do not 
see is the burden thereby imposed on 
the poorer ratepayers, themselves on 
the brink of pauperism, or the cer- 
tainty of improvidence and over-popu- 
lation being stimulated by the diminu- 
tion of the motives for industry. They 
see the evils incident to individual 
ownership of land, and unrestricted 
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competition in trade or manufacture. 
What they do not see is the risk of 
colossal jobbery and mismanagement 
in the corporate ownership of land, 
the hardship to consumers involved in 
restrictions on trade or manufactures, 
or the paralysis of individual enter- 
prise sure to ensue ; though all of these 
consequences have been amply demon- 
strated by past experience. In a 
word, the views of Socialistic re- 
formers, though honest, are eminently 
narrow and shortsighted. They are 
impatient of those slow, but sure. 
processes which have their counterpart 
in Nature, and by which economical 
laws, no less than physical laws, vin- 
dicate themselves in “the long run.” 
The very idea of “the long run” is 
repulsive to them, since their sole aim 
is to meet the pressure of present 
exigencies. As for the future, they 
are content to leave it to grapple with 
the ruin which they would bequeath 
to it; and as for the past, they con- 
fidently but ignorantly appeal to it as 
attesting the failure of the /aissez- 
faire system, of which they speak as 
if it were an evil power, knowing no- 
thing of the miseries which preceded 
the development of it. 

But is there really no alternative 
between this system and the crude 
Socialistic proposals to which the new 
Democracy lends so ready an ear? 
This is a question which every states- 
man ought now to ask himself, and 
which, happily, admits—if not of a 
conclusive, yet of a definite, answer. 
Between the principle of absolute non- 
intervention and the revolutionary 
principle of meddlesome interference 
with individual freedom, lies the whole 
sphere of legislative evolution and 
constructive reform. A single example 
already noticed will illustrate the 
direction which such legislation may 
take. More than forty years ago the 
national conscience was shocked by 
revelations of over-work on miserably 
small wages, especially among women 
and children, in factories. Had the 
Legislature adopted short-sighted 
counsels, it might have attempted to 
fix a minimum rate of wages, at so 


much per hour, leaving the work- 
people to fix their own number of 
hours: In this attempt it would 
assuredly have failed, and might very 
probably have aggravated the evil to be 
cured, Instead of this, it left wages 
to regulate themselves, and limited 
the hours of work, nominally for 
women and children, but incidentally 
for all factory workers. The result 
has been, on the whole, economically 
successful, as well as beneficial to 
health and morals ; actually showing 
that a greater product, with better 
profits and higher wages, may be ob- 
tained from reduced hours of work. 
Here the Legislature wisely antici- 
pated the operation of natural laws, 
and saved an important class of the 
population the necessity of working 
out its own salvation at a great cost 
of needless suffering. A similar lesson 
may be learned from the history of 
the Poor Law. When the Poor Law 
relief was so administered as to be 
practically a rate in aid of wages, and 
able-bodied men were pensioned off at 
the expense of their neighbours, the 
rural labourers were pauperised and 
demoralised by it; when the work- 
house test was firmly but judiciously 
enforced, not only was thrift encour- 
aged, but the standard of wages was 
sensibly raised. What such examples 
show is that legislation which may be 
called Socialistic is not always mis- 
chievous ; but that it needs a high 
order of statesmanship to distinguish 
between the cheap form of State 
intervention which defeats its own 
object, and the rarer form which, like 
the art of the skilful physician, aids 
and strengthens the remedial forces of 
nature. Those who still idolise “ the 
State” would do well to ask themselves 
what “the State” really is ; and how it 
is possible for it to possess any wisdom 
beyond that which it derives from the 
individuals who constitute it. They 
would then discover that, after all, 
the object of their worship is not a 
Supreme, nor even a Superior, being ; 
but only a convenient expression for 
ministers, Parliamentary representa- 
tives and officials, more or less capable 
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and more or less public-spirited, but 
creatures of like passions with our- 
selves, quite as fallible, more open to 
motives of jobbery, and far less com- 
petent to manage property than in- 
dividual owners personally looking 
after their own affairs on the spot, 
knowing their own wants and studying 
their own interests. Having realised 
this, once for all, they could not fail 
to see why the presumption should 
always be in favour of individual 
liberty ; subject, however, to many 
necessary exceptions. Of course, no 
strict rules can be laid down for 
determining in what cases it may be 
wise to set aside this presumption, 
and to substitute legislative compulsion 
for the law of liberty. But there are 
some principles which may help to guide 
us, and to save us from delusive 
projects for regenerating society with- 
out regenerating the units of which 
it is composed. 

Foremost among these principles is 
a scrupulous regard for justice between 
man and man. It may possibly be 
right, for instance, to regulate agri- 
cultural tenancies by law; but it 
cannot possibly be right to frame a 
one-sided code of regulation—to enable 
a tenant to get his rent reduced 
without his landlord’s consent, but to 
disable the landlord from getting it 
raised without his tenant’s consent. 
It may be right, because for the public 
good, to facilitate the hiring, or even 
the purchase, of small plots by cot- 
tagers, through the agency of village 
corporations ; but it cannot be right to 
give A B the power of claiming 
“restitution” from C D, on the 
absurd plea that A B may be de- 
scended from some one who may have 
been evicted, several generations ago, 
by some one else who may have been 
the remote ancestor of C D. It may 
be right to recognise the fact that, in 
past ages, the interests of peasants 
and artisans were too much neglected 
by a Parliament composed of the landed 
and commercial aristocracy, not out of 
ill-will or selfishness, but out of pure 
ignorance ; and that, in order to make 
up arrears of reform in a Democratic 
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sense, some knots must be cut which 
never ought to have been tied. But it 
cannot be right to redress unconscious 
class-legislation in the past by wilful 
and deliberate class-legislation in the 
present. It may be right to pave the 
way by well-advised measures for a 
more equal distribution of fortunes in 
the near future; but it cannot be 
right to rob Peter to pay Paul, to 
strip men of property honestly ac- 
quired under the guarantee of the 
law, and to consecrate a new era of 
Equality and Fraternity, without 
Liberty, by a flagrant breach of 
public faith. 

Happily, no such violation of mo- 
rality is involved in the advance of 
Democracy if only it be wisely led— 
not in the spirit of Cleon, but in that 
of Pericles. During the blood-stained 
rule of the Paris Commune, two ideas, 
essentially distinct, were persistently 
confounded—the idea of Communism, 
and the idea of Communalism. The 
Communal idea, instead of being radi- 
cally opposed to individuality, is 
really the extreme assertion of local 
individuality, and the right of self- 
government, against the central 
authority. The Communistic idea is, 
logically, the negation of all indivi- 
duality, and especially of the individual 
right to property. Now, it is the 
former idea, and not the latter, which 
is in harmony with the best and 
deepest instincts of modern Democracy. 
The pride of citizenship, as it was felt 
in ancient Athens, and as it is now 
felt in the United States, not only 
does not foster Communistic senti- 
ment, but is actually an antidote to 
it. Hence it is that America, though 
it is the favourite trial-ground of social 
experiments, is very little affected by 
the doctrines of Socialism, and still 
less by those of Communism. In pro- 
portion as a true manly self-respect 
is developed in a nation or in a class, 
the sense of weakness out of which 
springs the gregarious craving for 
State-protection will gradually die out, 
and give place to nobler aspirations. 
True Democracy will not long tolerate 
false Socialism ; for true Democracy 
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asserts, what false Socialism denies, 
the supremacy and independence of 
the individual soul. Not only in the 
material universe, but in the realm of 
social and political speculation, the 
poet’s words are still as true as 
ever :— 
** Though world on world in myriad myriads 
roll, 

Round us, each with differing powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, — 

What know we greater than the soul !” 
Democracy in its infancy may trifle 
with Socialism, and use it, so to speak, 
as a plaything ; but full-grown Demo- 
cracy will be far more likely to insist, 
with John Stuart Mill, on the inde- 
feasible rights of each man’s free will, 
except where they come into direct col- 
lision with the no less sacred rights of 
other men’s free will. It will submit 
to limitations imposed by an authority 
responsible to itself, for the sake of 
securing the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number; but it will be very 
impatient of restrictions imposed by 
an authority so far removed from its 
own control as a Central Government 
or a National Committee of Lands 
and Public Works. In other words, 
it will be Communalistic, but it will 
not be Communistic. 

The Socialistic tendencies of Demo- 
cracy, then, are not to be condemned 
or resisted as evil in themselves, but 
only as needing wise and statesman- 
like guidance. They are mischievous, 
if they encourage a felonious craving 
for other men’s property; they are 
beneficial, if they inspire honest efforts 
to combine Liberty with Equality and 
Fraternity. They are delusive, so far 
as they spring from a superstitious 
faith in an imaginary State above 
all the prejudices and weaknesses of 
human nature, infallible in its judg- 
ment, and incorruptible in its action ; 
they are worse than delusive, so far as 
they call upon this earthly Provi- 
dence not to deliver us from, but, on 
the contrary, to gratify, the passions 
of envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
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charitableness. But they are sound 
and healthy so far as they foster 
an earnest and robust faith in self- 
government, as a means of securing 
higher ends than mere national de- 
fence or internal police. The cynical 
view of human affairs which led Goethe 
and the first Napoleon to despise all 
schemes of “world bettering” can 
have, and ought to have, no place 
in a Democratic age. Political co- 
operation may effect much good which 
could never be attained through a 
mere struggle for existence among 
individuals ; and the community has 
the power of largely improving the 
material and moral condition of its 
members. Only we must never for- 
get that, after all, civilisation is the 
creation of individual energy, and that 
it is the character of the individual 
members which must determine the 
character of the community. No arbi- 
trary transfer of property, no organi- 
sation of industry, no artificial creation 
of social equality, can supply the place 
of intelligence, of temperance, of in- 
tegrity, of self-restraint, or of public 
spirit ; and the Socialistic Utopia de- 
mands for its maintenance a diffusion 
of the Christian virtues such as has 
never yet been witnessed in the his- 
tory of mankind. It is vain to expect 
of Democratic statecraft that which is 
the proper task of morality and re- 
ligion ; and if the lessons taught on 
the hills of Galilee two thousand years 
ago had been laid to heart by the 
human race, there would -be little 
need or room for the doctrines of 
modern Socialistic reformers, For 
these doctrines, so far as they are 
true, are little more than an appli- 
cation of Gospel precepts to social 
politics; and if Democracy, rising 
above the selfish counsels of dema- 
gogues, should ever seek to realise its 
own highest ideal, it will do well to 
seek inspiration, not from the bor- 
rowed light of Socialism, but from the 
original light of Christianity itself. 


GerorcE C. Broprick. 











